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INTRODUCTION 


Most  of  us  with  anything  approaching  20/20  vision  assume 
that  we  see  very  well,  but  the  truth  is  that  we  don't.    Seeing— 
really  seeing— depends  on  a  lot  more  than  the  mere  physical 
apparatus  of  sight.    The  same  is  true  of  hearing  and  feeling. 
Perception  is  an  inner  matter,  maybe  even  a  mystical  or 
spiritual  matter. 

Carlos  Castaneda  has  bracketed  it  in  his  book  A  Separate 
Reality,  in  the  passage  where  he  is  discussing  seeing  with 
Don  Juan,  the  old  Yaqui  wise  man.    Don  Juan  has  said  that 
seeing  is  his  special  predilection  in  life.    Carlos  says  that  he 
also  sees.    "No,"  says  Don  Juan,  "you  don't  see."    "I  think 
I  do,"  says  Carlos.    "You  don't,"  says  the  old  man.    "You 
only  look  at  the  surface  of  things." 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  seeing,  like  hearing 
or  touching,  is  an  inner  matter.    It  has  to  do  with  a  kind  of 
illumination  in  which  we  penetrate,  if  even  for  a  moment, 
into  the  secret  of  things. 

This  is  why  religion  and  art,  at  their  best,  are  related  to 
each  other.    Religion  too  is  concerned  with  seeing  or  hearing, 
with  discovery,  with  the  moment  of  insight  or  illumination  in 
which  we  are  carried  beyond  ourselves  and  realize  our  pro- 
founder  relationships  to  the  universe  and  its  Creator.    The 
scriptures  of  all  religions  stress  the  importance  of  observation, 
listening  and  reflection.    It  is  not  enough  to  see  with  the  eye 
and  hear  with  the  ear,  they  stress;  somehow  the  seeing  and  the 
hearing  must  become  supra- sensory,  must  transcend  ordinary 
seeing  and  hearing,  must  join  with  divine  perspective  and 
produce  conversion  or  enlightenment  in  us. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  religion  and  art  were  one. 
There  was  no  dichotomy  between  them.    The  earliest  art  of  man- 


kind  consisted  of  the  stories,  dramas,  paintings,  dances,  and 
music  used  to  express  religious  mythology.    This  deep  linkage 
is  still  there  in  the  works  of  true  artists.    Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Schoenberg,  Bunnuel,   Picasso,  have  all  been  seers, 
visionaries,  poets  of  the  soul.    They  have  ministered  to  our 
spirits  as  few  others  have,  because  they  have  themselves 
struggled  with  new  perspectives,    new  ways  of  experiencing  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  have  shared  these  with  all  of  us.    The  awe 
we  feel  in  reading  great  poetry,  viewing  great  paintings  or 
sculpture,  hearing  great  music,  seeing  great  dance,  is  similar 
to  the  awe  some  people  have  felt  before  God.    It  springs  from  a 
sudden  recognition  of  the  holy  in  life,  and  from  a  correspondent 
feeling  of  humility  before  it.    Art  truly  ushers  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  divinity. 

Annie  Dillard  tells  in  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  how  as  a 
child  she  would  hide  a  penny  along  the  sidewalk,  say  in  the 
roots  of  an  old  sycamore  tree,  and  then  take  a  piece  of  chalk 
and  draw  arrows  pointing  to  the  money.    When  she  was  older, 
she  sometimes  wrote  "SURPR  ISES  AHEAD"  or  "MONEY  THIS 
WAY"  on  the  walk.    Then  she  would  run  home.    She  didn't  want 
to  watch,  she  says,  as  someone  discovered  one  of  the  universe's 
free  gifts.    There  are  lots  of  things  to  see  in  the  universe,  she 
says,  "...unwrapped  gifts  and  free  surprises.    The  world  is 
fairly  studded  and  strewn  with  pennies  cast  broadside  from  a 
generous  hand." 

Isn't  this  essentially  what  prophets  and  artists  are  both 
about?    They  draw  arrows  to  the  free  gifts  of  the  universe. 
They  cry,  "SURPRISES  AHEAD!"    For  that  is  what  the  universe 
is  full  of.    Surprises.    Mysteries.    Miracles.    And  helping 
people  to  see  the  miracles— or  to  hear  them  or  to  feel  them— is 
the  high  calling  of  prophet  and  artist.    We  can  learn  much  from 
both  of  them,  and  they  can  learn  much  from  each  other. 

John  Killinger 


WHY  HAVE  A  RENAISSANCE  IN  THE  CHURCHES  AND 
SYNAGOGUES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

Religion  and  the  arts  are  concerned  with  our  response  to  the 
world  around  us.    They  are  concerned  with  our  understanding 
of  life,  with  our  perception  of  the  world,  and  with  our  ability 
to  communicate  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  and  felt.    Art 
forms  are  vehicles  for  expressing  this  understanding  and  ob- 
servation of  life.    Each  artist's  statement  reflects  the  realities 
of  everyday  life  or  of  the  society  in  which  he  or  she  lives. 
The  arts  are  also  vehicles  for  learning.    Through  them,  we 
can  learn  much  about  ourselves,  about  our  interaction  with 
other  people  and  about  our  faith  if  we  develop  our  perception 
and  awareness.    An  emphasis  on  the  arts  will  also  aid  in  per- 
sonal involvement  by  offering  an  individual  the  opportunity  to 
give  of  himself  and  in  personal  growth  by  developing  strong 
self-concepts,  creativity,  imagination,  sensitivity,  and  indi- 
viduality.  Finally,   we  will  be  better  able  to  communicate  our 
concerns  about  the  world  around  us  as  we  work  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  out  in  some  form  of  creative  expression. 

This  handbook  evolved  as  the  result  of  a  conference  held 
for  religious  leaders  on  June  24-25,  1975,  at  the  Quail  Roost 
Conference  Center.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  handbook  be  written  to  provide  suggested 
ways  to  use  the  arts  to  strengthen  worship  services,  educat- 
ional programs,  and  community  projects  in  the  churches  and 
synagogues  of  North  Carolina.    To  follow  up  on  the  handbook, 
we  encourage  religious  leaders  in  each  community  to  meet  to 
discuss  ways  to  develop  the  arts  on  a  local  level.    This 
joint  effort,  we  feel,  will  strengthen  both  the  arts  and  reli- 
gion as  it    brings  them  closer  to  the  daily  lives  of  each 
individual. 

Jean  McLaughlin,  Editor 
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"Behold,  like  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  you  in  my 
hand,  0  house  of  Israel." 

Jeremiah  18:6 


VISUAL  ARTS 


What  are  the  visual  arts? 


Drawing 

Painting 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 

Collage 

Mixed  Media 


Macrame 

Weaving 

Stitchery 

Applique 

Needlepoint 

Batik 


Film 

Pottery 

Jewelry 

Photography 

Calligraphy 

Stained  Glass 


Why  are  the  visual  arts  important  to  our  congregation? 

Art  helps  us  to  see  nature  and  humanity  as  a  language  through 
which  God  communicates.    "Nearly  everyone  knows  the  closer 
kinship  with  God  .that  comes  from  viewing  a  beautiful  sunset  or 
looking  up  at  the  stars  in  the  evening  sky  or  watching  the 
endless  roll  of  ocean  waves...,"  wrote  Katharine  McClinton 
concerning  the  language  of  nature.!    Through  a  sensitive,  per- 
ceptive view  of  our  world,  our  religious  faith  can  often  be 
increased. 


In  worship  services,  the  visual  arts  can  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  give  of  ourselves.    By  offering  a  chance  for  active, 
personal  involvement,  the  arts  can  also  help  to  rebuild  a  sense 


of  purpose  and  belonging  for  young  people  and  communities. 
Visual  arts  can  also  aid  in  worship  as  a  vehicle  for  praise, 
prayer,  and  learning  by  setting  reverent,  devotional,  or  joyous 
moods  and  by  teaching  religious  messages. 

In  religious  education  the  visual  arts  will  be  invaluable 
tools  if  they  are  used  as  a  means  through  which  we  can  learn 
about  mankind,  about  ourselves,  and  about  our  faith.    Because 
artists  are  interested  in  communication,  they  have  observed  the 
world  around  them  and  want  to  make  a  statement  in  reaction  to 
what  they  have  seen  and  felt.    We  can,  therefore,  benefit  from 
listening  to  what  they  have  to  say.    We  can  also  benefit  from 
creating  art  ourselves.    As  a  result  of  an  involvement  in  art, 
we  will  develop  stronger  self-concepts,  a  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  others  and  stimulated,  creative  minds. 
These  characteristics  are  all  of  vital  importance  to  the  human 
development  of  each  of  us. 

How  have  the  visual  arts  been  associated  with  religious  history? 

Art,  from  prehistoric  to  contemporary,  has  dealt  with  people 
and  the  times  in  which  they  lived.   It  has  much  to  say  to  us  about 
the  world,  religion,  and  human  life.    Early  religious  art  was 
concerned  with  forces  beyond  the  control  and  understanding  of 
these  early  men  and  women:    death,  the  concept  of  good  and 
evil  forces  and  their  daily  relation  to  other  living  forces. 

Because  of  the  commandment,  "You   shall  not  make  for  your- 
self a  sculptured  image,  or  any  likeness  of  what  is  in  the  heav- 
ens above,  or  on  the  earth  below,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth"  (Exodus  20:4),  Mosiac  Law  was  generally  considered 
to  prohibit  Hebrews  from  participating  in  visual  art  forms.    It 
was  feared  that  the  image  would  be  confused  with  reality  and 
seen,  not  as  a  vehicle  for  worship,  but  as  an  image  to  be  wor- 
shipped itself.    However,  other  interpretations  of  the  second  com- 
mandment reflect  a  prohibition  of  art,  sculpture  in  particular, 
only  for  purposes  of  idolatry  and  indicate  a  variety  of  syna* 
gogues  and  temples  throughout  the  history  of  Judaism,  which 
have  been  richly  decorated  with  representational  images.  2 
Abstracted  images  and    patterns  have  also  been  used  to  deco- 
rate Hebrew  buildings,  books,  and  ceremonial  objects. 

Because  the  Jews  have  been  a  migrant  people,  their  art 
reflects  the  influences  of  the  art  indigenous  to  the  local  region 


or  to  the  prevai  ling  international  style.  3    Art  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  as  seen  in  Christian  art,  was  uncommon  among 
Jews;  however,  art  for  the  beautification  of  ceremony  and 
sacred  objects  has  been  a  tradition  from  early  biblical  times  to 
the  present. 

Early  Christian  art  developed  out  of  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  local  pagan  art,  Greek  classicism,  and  Egyptian 
and  Near  Eastern  Oriental  styles.  4    At  first  art  was  used  to 
teach  the  doctrines  and  history  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
stories  of  the  Bible.    Art  on  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  interiors 
and  exteriors  of  buildings  became    the  people's  Bible.  The  art- 
ist, employed  by  the  Church,  was  careful  to  follow  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Church  concerning  subject  matter  and  compo- 
sition.   The  work  was  highly  symbolic  using  plants,  animals, 
and  objects  to  communicate  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  visual 
image  itself  conveyed.    Symbols  were  also  used  to  represent 
God  because  they  still  felt  reluctant  to  create  a  pictorial  im- 
age of  him.  5    The  fish,  lamb  and  cross  representing  Christ 
and  the  crucifixion  were  early  symbols  carrying  extended 
meanings  to  the  early  Christians  which  are  still  familiar  to 
Christians  today.    As  Christian  art  progressed  through  the 
Middle  Ages  into  the  Renaissance,  the  use  of  symbolism  and 
iconography  in  art  increased. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  increasingly  drew 
support  from  the  arts  for  its  expression.    Manuscripts  were 
richly  decorated  in  the  monastic  communities.    Even  the 
majority  of  the  women  whose  names  are  known  to  us  in  the 
arts  from  this  period  were  the  nuns  who  were  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sculpting,  writing,  and  composing  music.    We  are  also 
indebted  to  these  communities  for  their  preservation  of  the 
arts.    Painting,  sculpture,  mosaics,  stained  glass,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  genuinely 
embodied  the  faith  of  the  medieval  peoples. 

By  the  Renaissance,  art  and  religion  were  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  humanist  concept  of  man.    Concerning  human- 
ism and  the  importance  of  the  individual,  A.  McNicholl  writes, 
"Man  was  seen  as  a  creature,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
intellectual  and  free,  with  an  immortal  soul  directly  created 
by  God..."  6    Man,  as  an  important,  reasoning  individual  be- 
came evident  both  in  art  and  religious  thinking.    The  artist, 
conscious  of  his  identity,  began  to  sign  his  work  for  the 


first  time.    This  interest  in  himself  and  his  physical  world 
began  to  materialize  the  art  even  though  it  was  still  created 
to  serve  the  Church. 

The  birth  of  Protestantism  during  the  sixteenth-century 
Reformation  marked  the  criticism  and  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  use  of  art  which  was  seen  as  ornate  and  frivolous. 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  did  not  agree  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  rejected  the  arts  in  general.    Luther, 
art's  strongest  supporter,  promoted  the  use  of  natural,  simpli- 
fied, spiritual  art.    His  influence  in  the  Reformation  helped  to 
free  the  artist  from  the  confines  of  tradition,  allowing  him  to 
interpret  the  Bible  as  he  saw  it.    Rembrandt,  for  example, 


Rembrandt  van  R  ijn,    "Bust  of  Old  Man  with  Flowing  Beard." 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 


expressed  in  his  work  this  quiet,  honest  simplicity.    Although 
never  commissioned  or  supported  by  a  church,  Rembrandt  inter- 
preted the  Bible  in  a  deeply  personal  and  reverent  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  were  Reformation  leaders 
who  advocated  iconoclasm  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  existing  Church  art.    Zwingli  was  one  who  removed  and 
destroyed  much  religious  art,  excluding  stained  glass  which  he 
did  not  feel  was  used  for  idolatry. 7 
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Art  in  the  centuries  which  followed  was  affected  by  new 
technology,  growth  of  cities,  mass  communication,  philosophi- 
cal points  of  view  and  changing  economic,  political  and  social 
systems.    There  were  brief  revivals  of  religious  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but,  for  the  most  part,  art  had  begun  to  remove  it- 
self from  patronizing  institutions.    Pope  Paul  VI  in  an  address 
to  artists  on  May  7,  1964,  said  that  the  "...Church  had  demanded 
that  artists  conform  to  certain  canons  of  style  and  conform  their 
efforts  to  imitation  of  the  past. "8    The  result  was  a  separation 
of  artists  from  the  Church.    Modern  religious  art,  however,  has 
been  produced,  but,  in  most  cases,  without  the  patronage  of  the 
Church.    Frank  and  Dorothy  Getlein  believe  that  the  existing 
modern  Christian  art  "...has  come  solely  from  the  faith  of  the 
artists,  from  the  artistic  vocation  and  from  the  awareness  of 
the  artist  of  the  situation  of  modern  man  in  the  world. "9    When 
we  consider  contemporary  art  and  its  statements  concerning  con- 
temporary life,  we  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  messages 
are  eminent  in  all  art  for  churches  and  synagogues  of  today. 

What  persons  within  the  congregation  are  these  suggestions 
directed  towards? 


Ministers  Program  leaders 

Rabbis  Project  chairmen 

Teachers  Interested  laymen 

Counselors  Directors  of  Education 
Directors  of  Music 


What  areas  within  the  life  of  the  church  or  synagogues  will  the 
visual  arts  be  applicable  to? 

Classes  of  all  ages  Family  programs 

Youth  groups  Worship  services 

Scout  troops  Festivals 

Choirs  Workshops 

Kindergartens  Women's  organizations 

Retreats  Men's  organizations 


Where  do  we  begin? 

The  most  important  place  to  begin  is  with  the  individual 
and  his  environment.    Because  careful  observation  and  creative 
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thinking  are  the  tools  needed  to  begin  to  make  meaningful  visual 
statements,  you  should  encourage  everyone  to  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  his  surroundings  and  the  people  he  comes  into 
contact  with.    Before  beginning  a  project,  you  should  stimulate 
every  member  of  the  group's  imagination  and  memory  through 
field  trips,  discussions,  slide  presentations,  books,  etc.    It 
will  be  important  to  emphasize  the  value  of  originality  and 
honesty  in  the  work  each  person  does.    In  doing  so,  you  will 
reduce  the  use  of  copying,  kits,  and  overly-used  expressions. 
Allow  each  generation  to  express  its  own  thoughts,  develop 
its  own  symbols,  and  make  statements  which  reflect  its  own 
unique  perspective  on  the  present. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  counselors  should  also  become  fam- 
iliar with  the  approaches  of  such  leading  art  educators  as  Viktor 
Lowenfeld,  Charles  Gaitskell,  and  Frank  Wachowiak. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

1.  Establish  a  creative  arts  committee  which  will  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  discuss  possible  ways  to  involve  all  of  the 
arts  in  current,  creative  ways. 

2.  Plan  a  continuous  exhibit  of  visual  art  of  various  media 
to  hang  in  the  narthex  or  any  well  traveled  place.    Consult 
local  galleries  for  loan  exhibits  and  for  a  list  of  artists  to 
contact  for  the  displays.    Hang  exhibits  of  work  done  by 
members  of  the  congregation. 

3.  Sponsor  visual  art  contests  such  as  a  photography  exhibit 
of  the  theme  "God  in  Nature"  or  a  multi-media  exhibit  respond- 
ing to  a  verse  taken  from  the  Bible.    Determine  the  scope  of 
your  competition:    eligibility,  prizes,  dates,  judges,  etc.    Con- 
sider purchasing  the  winning  piece  for  your  permanent  collection. 

4.  Study  the  medieval  tradition  of  festivals,  a  joyous  celebration 
of  life  which  played  a  vital  role  in  the  religion  of  medieval  peo- 
ples.   Consider  the  role  of  the  worship  center  as  a  community 
center.    In  an  article  entitled  "From  Cathedrals  to  Shopping 
Centers,"  Lewis  Mumford  has  written,  "One  must  think  of  the 
church,  indeed,  as  one  would  think  of  a  'community  center': 

not  too  holy  to  serve  as  a  dining  hall  for  a  great  festival,  as 
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a  theatre  for  a  religious  play,  as  a  forum  where  the  scholars 
in  church  schools  might  stage  oratorical  and  learned  disputes 
on  a  holiday. .."to 


Great  Smoky  Mountains 

North  Carolina  Dept.  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources 


5.  As  a  program,  discussion  or  sermon  topic,  discuss  artists 
as  prophets.    Father  Regamey  has  said,  "Great  artists  are 
those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  destiny  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live.    They  are  like  prophets. "l  l    Study  the  Old  Test- 
ament prophets  and  find  examples  of  the  way  they  have  been 
depicted  in  art.    The  Sistine  Chapel  prophets  of  Michael- 
angelo  is  an  example.    Determine  the  characteristics  of  a 
prophet.    Are  there  any  modem  day  prophets?    Consider 
artists,  such  as  Goya,  Picasso,  Ivan  Albright,  Francis 
Bacon,  Rouault,  Chagall,  and  Ben  Shahn,  who  have  dealt 
with  themes  similar  to  those  of  the  prophets  or  other 
biblical  messages. 

6.  As  an  alternative  to  catalog  or  mass  produced  items,  many 
of  the  ceremonial  articles  used  in  churches  and  synagogues 
could  be  made  by  North  Carolina  artists  and  craftsmen.    A 
Methodist  church  in  Greensboro  has  collected  unused  silver 
items  to  be  used  in  the  creation  of  a  chalice  which  will  be 
designed  by  a  Penland  artist.    The  result  will  be  a  personal 
object  composed  of  gifts  from  everyone  in  the  congregation. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the  articles  which 
could  be  created  by  North  Carol  ina.artists:    communion  sets, 
candlesticks,  altar  cloths,  crucifixes,  kneeling  cushions, 
offering  plates,  lamps,  spice  boxes,  jewelry,  goblets,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  ceremonial  objects. 

7.  Use  hand  and  machine  stitchery,  applique,  needlepoint, 
weaving,  tie  dye  or  batik  for  wall  hangings  to  decorate 
offices,  halls,  and  classrooms.    Small  children's  pieces  can 
be  sewn  together  to  form  a  larger  hanging. 

8.  Use  the  following  suggestions  in  planning  an  arts  festival: 

-  children's  creative  arts  workshop 

-  professional  artists'  exhibits,  demonstrations  and  workshops 

-  members'  exhibits 

-  tour  of  church  and  synagogue  architecture 

-  jazz,  folk,  classical,  gospel,  or  Oriental,  etc.,  musical  concerts 

-  creative  writing  workshops 

-  drama  or  creative  movement  workshops 

-  slide-lectures-discussions  on  various  subjects 

-  creative  worship  services 

-  community  singing  programs 

-  short  subjects  in  film 

.  an  evening  of  art  in  film 

-  covered  dish  family  dinner  or  a  special  Oriental,  African, 
Indian,  or  Greek  dinner 

-  dance  presentations 

-  folk  dancing  and  singing 

-  musicals  and  plays 


9.  Plan  a  mini-arts  festival  several  times  during  the  year  which 
would  concentrate  on  one  art  form  each  festival. 

10.  Discuss  the  various  concepts  artists  have  had  of  God, 
Christ,  or  other  religious  figures  and  the  circumstances  which 
have  affected  their  individual  points  of  view.    To  supplement 
your  talk,  use  slides,  books,  or  reproductions  which  you  can 
obtain  either  through  local  art  museums,  public  school  art 
superintendents,  classroom  teachers,  public  school  or  public 
libraries  or  through  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.    Ex- 
amples of  artists  to  use  are  Fra  Angel ico,  Giotto,  the  Sienese 
primitives,  Durer,  Grunewald,  Van    Eyck,  Mantegna,  Bosch, 
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El  Greco,  Tintoretto,  Rouault,  Salvador  Dali,  Ernst  Barlach, 
and  Jacob  Epstein.    Plan  a  visit  to  a  museum  after  your 
program  to  reinforce  the  concepts  with  the  original  works  of 
art. 

1 1.  Have  a  design  workshop  led  by  an  art  specialist  for 
teachers  and  counselors.    Devote  time  to  the  application  of 
design  elements  (line,  color,  form,  texture,  and  space)  and 
compositional  principles  (placement,  balance,  unity,  repetition, 
rhythm,  contrast,  positive  and  negative  space,  eye  movement...) 
in  your  everyday  lives.    Consider  examples  in  nature,  the  in- 
terior of  your  home,  the  sanctuary,  clothing,  as  well  as  in 
products  of  visual  art  and  architecture. 

12.  Contact  local  arts  councils,  galleries,  and  museums  for 
future  exhibits  around  which  you  might  plan  a  seminar,  special 
program,  or  a  group  tour.  An  example  would  be  an  exhibit  of 
black  art  to  be  held  in  your  area  with  which  the  church  could 
incorporate  black  musical  programs,  dance  programs,  and  ex- 
planations of  black  art  and  traditions. 

13.  Have  art  classes  for  the  elderly  in  textile  arts  and  pottery. 

14.  Plan  a  quilting  bee.    In  addition  to  fellowship,  you  will 

be  creating  quilts  or  quilt  pieces  which  can  be  used  in  garments, 
stoles,  altar  cloths,  kneeling  cushions,  wall  hangings,  or  sold 
at  bazaars  and  art  exhibits. 

15.  Commission  an  artist  to  design  a  tapestry  for  your  church 
or  synagogue.    The  tapestry  could  be  handwoven,  needlepoint, 
applique,  stitchery,  batik,  hooked,  or  any  combination  and  done 
by  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

16.  Design  vestments  for  your  ministers,  rabbis,  and  choirs. 
The  material  can  be  batiked,  woven,  macramed  or  tie  dyed. 

Designs  can  be  added  with  stitchery  and  applique. 

17.  Create  a  craft  shop  open  on  a  regular  basis  through  which 
members  of  the  congregation  and  professional  craftsmen  can 
sell  their  work.    Sponsor  group  or  private  lessons  by  art  spe- 
cialists through  the  shop. 

18.  Open  an  "art-in-the-afternoon"  room  for  community  child- 
ren to  use  during  the  after-school  hours.    Or,  on  a  non-profit 
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basis,  plan  a  community  school  for  the  arts  which  charges  fpes 
on  a  scale  based  upon  need  to  enable  the  project  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  to  attract  quality  instruction  in  the  arts. 

19.    Commission  permanent  pieces  of  art  for  your  church  or 
snyagogue.    An  Episcopal  church  in  western  North  Carolina 
commissioned  two  paintings  which  were  done  in  fresco  with 
egg  tempera,  a  method  which  requires  the  artist  to  paint 
directly  into  wet  plaster. 

20.    Have  students  illustrate  biblical  passages,  poetry,  or 
short  stories  such  as  Noah's  Ark  or  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti's 
"Christ  Climbed  Down."    They  could  also  illustrate  their 
own  creative  writing  for  a  literary  magazine. 


David  Mohan,  "Noah's  Ark,"  Grade  3 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  Elementary  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

21.  Make  facilities  available  for  art  specialists  to  work  with 
handicapped  children. 

22.  Study  the  African-American  culture  in  terms  of  its  religion, 
art,  music,  drama,  and  dance. 

23.  Create  banners  for  processionals  and  to  decorate  your 
halls  and  sanctuaries.    Discuss  the  historical  tradition  of  ban- 
ners in  celebrations,  festivals,  and  processionals.    Stress  the 
use  of  good  design,  originality,  and  craftmanship  in  creating 
banners.    Incorporate  lettering  in  the  designs. 
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24.  Involve  the  congregation  in  communion  preparations  by 
making  the  bread  and  wine  or  juice  to  be  used. 

25.  Make  candles  to  be  used  in  special  evening  services. 

26.  Make  Christmas  decorations  using  religious  symbols  or 
the  theme  of  God  in  nature. 

27.  As  a  program,  discussion,  or  sermon  topic,  explore  the 
historical  tradition  of  your  religion  and  the  arts;  decorative 
and  functional  uses  of  art  in  the  church  and  synagogue;  or 
secular  and  sacred  art  in  Western  civilization. 

28.  Is  the  meaning  behind  the  iconography  of  religious  art  be- 
coming obsolete?    As  a  program,  discussion,  or  sermon  topic, 
discuss  the  symbolism  and  iconography  of  the  past  and  present. 
The  result  may  be  a  revision  of  the  symbols  and  traditions 
which  are  no  longer  relevant  and  the  retention  of  those  which 
are  still  meaningful  to  today's  generations.    Father  Regamey, 

in  discussing  the  religious  symbols  used  in  art  and  the  rele- 
vance of  art  for  us  today,  wrote,  "We  are  endowed  with  a 
sensitivity  that  belongs  to  this  epoch  and  to  no  other,  and  thus 
our  historical  period  can  produce  this  or  that  type  of  work  and 
no  other.    If  we  try  to  perpetuate  the  forms  of  the  past  and  in- 
sist on  speaking  a  foreign  or  even  a  dead  language,  it  means 
that  we  are  either  foreign  or  dead...  This  is  the  most  constant 
lesson  that  the  history  of  art  teaches.    A  work  of  art  is  time- 
less only  if  it  truly  belongs  to  its  own  time."i  3 

29.  For  the  cover  of  bulletins  or  programs,  use  reproductions 
of  religious  art  available  from  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art.    For  further  information  contact  the  Publications  Section 
of  the  N.  C.  Museum  of  Art. 

30.  Explore  the  Christmas  story  through  art.    Available  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  a  slide-tape  presentation 
of  the  Christmas  story  as  seen  in  the  paintings  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

31.  Plan  an  arts  retreat  for  a  period  of  concentrated  art  partic- 
ipation and  discussion.    Include  visual  arts,  music,  dance, 
drama,  and  creative  writing. 

32.  Plan  visits  to  galleries  and  museums  and  request  tours  em- 
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phasizing  religion  and  the  arts. 

33.  Devote  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  influence  of  cultures, 
other  than  Western  European,   upon  our  lives.    Investigate 
African,  East  Asian,  American  Indian,  Middle  Eastern 
cultures  and  religions. 

34.  Plan  a  regional  or  community-wide  "Art  in  the  Churches 
and  Synagogues"  month  featuring  musical  concerts,  art  exhibits 
plays,  lectures,  and  workshops. 

35.  Plan  a  program  involving  clay  and  music.    Use  Jeremiah 
18:1-6  in  which  God  is  depicted  as  a  master  potter  creating 
the  lives  of  men  and  nations,  and  such  songs  as  the  Shaker, 
"Tis  a  gift  to  be  simple,  'tis  a  gift  to  be  free"  and  "Turning, 
turning. "l  2 

36.  Study  the  effect  of  art  on  the  environment  and  the  environ- 
ment on  everyday  life.    To  what  extend  does  culture  depend 
upon  the  evnironment? 

37.  From  scrap  wood  and  fabric  make  toys  either  as  a  service 
project  to  give  to  needy  families  or  as  a  fund-raising  project 
to  sell  at  a  bazaar. 

38.  Explain  the  symbolism  of  color  and  the  language  colors  to 
transmit.    "We  see  red  and  feel  blue;    we  know  black  despair 
and  are  green  with  envy,"  says  Marion  P.  Ireland  in  Textile 
Art  in  the  Church.    Colors  are  also  representative  of  religious 
seasons,  ideals,  and  personages. 

39.  Sponsor  an  art  exhibit  for  local  artists  in  a  park  or  on  the 
church  or  synagogue  grounds. 

40.  Plan  a  weekend  or  longer  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
New  York  City  to  visit  art  museums  and  to  attend  lectures  and 
films  on  their  collections. 

41.  Let  the  question  "What  is  Art?"  be  the  focal  point  of  a 
discussion  on  the  arts.    Follow  it  with  a  discussion  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  art. 

42.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  creative  process.    What  is 
creativity?    View  the  film  "Why  Man  Creates,"  available 
through  the  public  library. 
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43.  Involve  local  artists  in  Bible  school  programs  and  sum- 
mer camps  through  demonstrations,  classes,  slide  shows,  etc. 

44.  As  a  fund-raising  project,  plan  an  art  auction  which  will 
benefit  the  artist,  the  gallery,  and  the  church  or  synagogue  in- 
volved.   Contact  a  local  gallery  for  the  art  work.    Base  prices 
should  be  set  to  cover  the  artists',  gallery's,  and  congregation's 
initial  expenses;  then,  money  received  beyond  that  could  go  to 
the  congregation. 

45.  Have  a  puppet  ministry.    Scriptural  readings,  plays,  poems, 
and  short  stories  can  easily  be  adapted  for  puppet  use  by  all 
ages. 

46.  Use  plants  creatively  for  decorating  worship  centers  and 
educational  buildings.    For  example,  on  Palm  Sunday  in 
Christian  churches,  palm  branches  could  be  used  along  the 
aisks  or  carried  by  children  in  processionals. 
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Music  is  like  a 
flower  singing  : 
the  wind.  Music 
is  like  a  bird 
singing  to  his 
wife.  It  is 
like  a  director 
leading  his 
band.  Music 
is  soft  as  soft 
i  be.  Music 
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Once  the  itching  of  literature  comes  over  man,  nothing  can  cure 
it  but  the  scratching  of  a  pen. 

Samuel  Lover 


CREATIVE  WRITING 

Why  is  creative  writing  important  to  our  congregation? 

Creative  writing  is  a  personal  way  to  communicate  a  message, 
a  way  to  evoke  a  response  in  the  reader,  and  a  way  to  stimulate 
the  reader's  insight  into  humanity.    Religions  are  also  striving 
for  a  similar  communication.    They  share  a  concern  for  us  and 
our  relationship  to  the  universe. 

In  educational  programs,  creative  writing  can  be  an  invaluable 
tool  for  ministering  to  the  growth  of  individuals  within  your 
congregation.    Exercises   in  creative  writing  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  each  of  us  to  express  ourselves  and  to  communicate 
with  others.    In  order  to  write  creatively,  we  will  have  to  think 
creatively,  and  develop  our  imagination,  use  of  words,  imagery, 
and  sense  of  rhythm.    We  must  also  be  intensely  aware  of  our 
environment,  ourselves  and  society  if  we  are  to  have  statements 
to  make  and  experiences  to  share  through  writing. 

In  worship  services,  creative  writing  may  be  utiNzed  in 
sermons,  songs,  the  liturgy,  and  dramatic  readings  or  productions. 
Sermons  can  be  works  of  creative  writing  in  themselves  as 
well  as  vehicles  for  conveying  the  messages  of  great  literature. 
Contemporary  liturgies,  prayers,  and  song  texts  which  speak 
directly  to  the  congregation  can  provide  the  means  for  more 
personal  commitment  in  worship. 
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Where  does  creative  writing  fit  into  religious  history? 

Writing  first  came  into  existence  "to  record  literature,  not 
to  write  it."  ]   From  the  oral  tradition  of  literature  came  the 
written  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  chansons 
de  geste,  and  Beowulf.    Even  today  the  oral  tradition  of 
literature  exists  in  many  areas.    Appalachia  in  North  Carolina 
is  a  good  example  of  a  region  rich  in  folklore  which  is  just 
beginning  to  be  recorded. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  religious  writers  still  served  as 
recorders  of  the  oral  tradition,  but  also  began  to  compose  poetry 
of  their  own.    Their  poetry  was  liturgical  in  nature,  indigenious 
to  their  region  and  written  in  the  style  of  the  oral  tradition. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  creative  writing  was 
extended  into  secular  as  well  as  religious  areas.    Hebrew 
poetry  became  a  vehicle  for  expressing  personal  feelings  and 
concerns  for  man  and  society.    Christian  poetry  also  became 
more  involved  with  man  and  everyday  life.    Anonymity,  a 
characteristic  of  early  literature  was  replaced  during  the 
Renaissance  by  a  conciousness  of  "the  author"  due  to  the 
rising  importance  of  man  as  an  individual.    Literature,  in 
general,  was  a  respectable  and  vital  part  of  the  cultural  lives 
of  medieval  peoples  and  continued  to  be  so  during  and  after 
the  Renaissance. 2 

Poetry  actually  had  its  origin  in  music.    Poems  were  not 
written  to  be  spoken,  but  to  be  chanted  as  accompaniment  to 
music.    Prophets  often  gave  their  inspired  messages  in 
rhythmic  speeches  accompanied  by  music. 3    There  are  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  Old  Testament  of  poetry  which  originated 
for  song:    folk  songs,  work  songs,  sentinel  songs,  victory 
songs,  songs  of  misfortune  against  foreign  nations,  love 
songs,  mourner's  songs,  plaintive  songs,  mockery  songs  and 
songs  of  praise,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving.    These  songs  took 
on  various  forms:    letters,  proverbs,  parables,  allegories, 
riddles,  greetings,  oaths,  curses  and  blessings. 4 

What  areas  within  the  life  of  the  church  or  synagogue  will 
creative  writing  be  applicable  to? 

Classes  of  all  ages  Family  programs 

Youth  groups  Worship  services 

Scout  troops  Festivals 

Choirs  Workshops 
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Kindergartens  Women's  organizations 

Retreats  Men's  organizations 

What  persons  within  the  congregation  are  these  suggestions 
directed  towards? 

Ministers  Program  leaders 

Rabbis  Project  chairmen 

Teachers  Interested  laymen 

Counselors  Directors  of  Education 
Directors  of  Music 


Where  do  we  begin? 

Although  creative  expression  comes  naturally  to  young  children 
after  years  without  stimulation,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  older 
children,  young  people,  and  adults  to  readily  respond  to  a  creative 
activity  without  guidance.    This  direction  must  begin  with  an 
opening  of  minds  and  senses  to  the  world  around  them.    Encourag- 
ing a  period  of  quiet  thinking  on  a  given  topic  is  one  approach  to 
motivating  a  group  to  respond;  while  brainstorming,  a  rapid  group 
discussion  of  a  topic  in  which  the  ideas  which  first  come  to  mind 
are  listed,  is  another.    Invite  specialists  in  creative  writing  to 
lead  workshops  or  special  programs.    Work  with  the  examples  which 
follow  with  a  variety  of  age  groups  and  a  variety  of  situations. 
Treat  the  suggestions  as  a  place  to  begin  and  then  expand  upon 
them  to  meet  your  individual  needs  or  to  fit  better  into  your 
program.    Approach  creative  writing  as  a  human  development 
process  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  IN  CREATIVE  WRITING 

1.  Encourage  individuals  or  a  group  such  as  the  senior  highs  to 
write  a  play,  and  then  produce  it  for  an  arts  festival,  worship 
service,  or  education  program. 

2.  Sponsor  a  specialist  to  lead  a  creative  writing  workshop  in 
poetry,  prose,  or  playwriting. 

3.  Have  various  groups  representing  different  ages  and  points  of 
view  write  contemporary  liturgies  for  worship  services. 

4.  Study  the  B  ible  as  literature.    F  ind  in  it  examples  of  short 
stories,  letters,  poetry,  character  sketches,  history,  etc. 
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5.  Compile  an  intra-church  literary  magazine  with  original 
poetry,  short  stories,  plays,  etc.,  illustrated  with  work  such  as 
drawings,  photographs,  or  prints  done  by  members  of  your 
congregation. 

6.  Submit  your  groups'  work  with  an  explanation  of  your 
project  to  a  religious  magazine  for  publishing.  Check  with  vour 
reference  librarian  for  a  listing  of  magazines  which  are  interest- 
ed in  publishing  original  work. 

7.  Use  the  following  exercises  in  creative  writing  to  motivate 
all  ages  in  creative  writing. 

•    Discuss  character  traits  such  as  courage,  honesty,  strength, 
and  kindness  in  biblical  and  historical  personages.    Relate 
these  chracteri sties  to  each  other  and  to  everyday  life.    Have 
members  of  the  group  write  a  paragraph,  poem  or  play  on  the 
subject. 


When  a  person  stands  by  his  ideals  and 
convictions,  even  if  the  odds  are  against  him, 
that  is  courage  and  here  are  stored  the  seeds  of 
greatness.    History  is  full  of  people,  who  by 
having  the  courage  to  risk  their  own  lives  and 
material  goods,  did  many  great  deeds  which 
benefited  all  humanity.    In  many  instances  it 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  avoid  the  trou- 
ble and  desert  the  cause.    Immediately  comes 
to  mind  Joan  of  Arc,  Gallileo  and  even  Jesus 
Christ,  each  of  whom  could  have  saved  them- 
selves from  much  suffering  and  misery  with  just 
a  simple  denial  of  their  convictions.    In  recent 
history  there  were  Martin  Luther  King  and  some 
students  at  Kent  State.    All  of  these  persons 
risked  everything  for  a  cause  they  believed  in. 
In  short,  courage  is  the  will  to  pay  the  price 
for  something  that  you  believe  in. 5 

Anonymous 

From  Word  Paintings,  The  Indiana  Poetry  in  The  Schools 

Program,  1972-73. 
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•  Provide  the  subject  matter,  such  as  Noah's  Ark,  the  spirit 
of  the  community,  ecology,  Easter,  Rosh  Hashana,  and  the 
Golden  Rule.    After  a  brief  discussion,  have  the  group  write 
their  reactions. 


The  Monkey  on  the  Ark 

I  have  never 

Got  my  skin  wet  before. 

It  feels  funny, 

But  it  is  all  right. 

I  know  it  won't  hurt  me. 

Now  I  am  really  scared 

Because  I  am  next! 

Now  I  am  up  the  plank. 

Oh,  God,  please  don't  let  us 

Get  struck  by  lightning, 

And  don't  let  me 

Get  my  tail  stepped  on!6 

Lee  Mills 

Grade  3,  Charlotte  Country  Day  School 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

From  and  all  I  have  for  tenderness  is  words 

N.  C.  Poetry  in  the  Schools,  1972. 


•  Write  a  recipe  for  peace,  for  stained  glass  windows  or  for 
music. 

•  Use  a  photograph,  painting  or  any  visual  image  to  evoke  the 

initial  response  from  which  to  begin  writing.    React  to  music  in  a 
similar  way. 

•  Write  a  children's  story.    This  is  good  for  breaking  the  ice 
with  adult  groups. 

•  Rewrite  commercials  and  cartoons. 

•  Use  creative  writing  to  record  a  feeling  such  as  sadness, 
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anticipation,  loneliness,  joy,  peace  of  mind. 


Realize 

As  my  mind  begins  to  wonder 
I  think  of  all  the  things, 
That  make  me  sad  or  unhappy 
Like  birds  with  broken  wings. 

Like  a  child  who's  lost  his  money 
Or  a  dog  thats  lost  its  bone, 
Or  a  rainy  day  in  summer 
Or  an  elder  all  alone. 

Then  I  change  my  mind  to  happy 
and  think  of  games  and  fun, 
The  people  who  always  smile 
and  playing  in  the  sun. 

When  I  realize  all  along 
(though  it  took  me  long  to  see) 
The  good  out  weighs  the  sad 
And  happy  I'll  try  to  be.    7 


Anonymous 

Muncie  High  School 

Muncie,  Indiana 

From  Word  Paintings,  of  the    Indiana  Poetry 

in  the  School  Program,  1972-73 


•    Following  a  debate,  a  play,  a  film,  a  sermon,  a  special 
program,  a  weekend  retreat,  an  architecutral  tour,  have  the 
participants  write  their  reactions.    This  can  be  helpful  in 
initiating  a  discussion  and  in  evaluating  the  event.    The  fol- 
lowing example  was  written  by  a  ninth  grader  after  a  dance- 
movement  exercise: 
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time  seems  to  pass  so  quickly 

absence  of  much  thought,  only  concentrating 

on 
the  strangeness,  the  new  feelings, 
fear  dizzy  feeling 
dizzy  feeling 
excitement 
wonder 

thinking  about  those  watching,  do  they 
feel  the  same  as  I?    Am  I  the  only  one 
noticing? 
looks  mysterious 
amusing 
looks  like  flower  blooming  as  the  paper 

unfolds 
powerful  paper  crinkling  and  drowns  out 

other  sounds,  some  thoughts 
different  shades  of  light  inside— strange 

shapes 
fatigue 
uncomfortable.8 

Tammy  O'Rourke 

9th  Grade 

Glastonbury,  Connecticut 

From  Artists  in  the  Classroom 

Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Arts 


•    Provide  the  title  which  could  also  become  the  first  line  of  a 
poem  or  short  story: 

"It  happened  this  way..." 

"On  a  windy  day..." 

"What  are  we  all  waiting  for?" 

"If  I  were  a..." 


I  wish 

I  could  meet  God  on  the  street 
one  day,  and  tell  him 
everything  inside  that 
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hurts  so  much, 
understand.  9 

He  would 

Mary  Gardner 

J.  M.  Morehead  High  School 

Eden,  N.  C. 

From  and  all  I  have  for  tende 

No  C.  Poetry  in  the  Schools, 

rness 
1972. 

is  words 

"I've  just  got  time  to  catch  the  last  bus  home,' 
I  thought  to  myself  while  walking  out  of  the  de- 
partment store.    Once  outside  I  broke  into  a  fast 
trot,  heading  for  the  bus. 

Stepping  onto  the  bus  I  heard  a  soft  whimper- 
ing sound  behind  me.    Turning  around  I  noticed 
a  little  Negro  boy  standing  all  alone,  and  look- 
ing helpless.    As  I  took  my  seat  on  the  bus,  I 
felt  that  surely  some  member  of  his  family  would 
soon  find  him,  or  some  other  stranger  would  help 
him  find  his  parents.    While  sitting  there  I  no- 
ticed apathy  among  all  the  people  who  passed  by 
the  child. 

The  bus  started  to  pull  away  when  I  suddenly 
shouted  to  the  driver  to  stop.    I  hadn't  realized 
I  was  going  to  say  anything  until  it  suddenly  hit 
me,  THAT  LITTLE  BOY  NEEDS  SOMEONE  WHO 
CARES. 

Rushing  over  to  the  little  boy  I  picked  him  up 
into  my  arms  and  held  him  closely.    His  tense 
body  gradually  became  limp  and  his  crying  was 
beginning  to  cease.    I  muttered  words  into  his 
ear,  as  I  held  him. 

Quite  unexpectedly  his  little  arms  fastened 
around  my  neck.    Tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I 
looked  up  to  heaven,  to  THANK  GOD  FOR  HAV- 
ING MADE  ME   CARE. 
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This  is  the  way  his 

parents  found  us,  stand- 

ing  on  the  street  corner 

,  locked  in  each  others 

arms.  10 

Tanya  Kerns 

12th  Grade,  Union  City 

High  School 

Union  City,  Indiana 

From  Word  Paintings  of  the  Indiana  Poetry 

in  the  Schools  Program, 

1972-3. 

•    Write  "I  used  to...  but  now..."  poems.    They  can  stimulate 
interesting  thoughts  on  personal  identity. 


I  used  to  want  to 
conquer  the  world 
but  now  I  just 
want  to  conquer 
myself,  n 

I  used  to  be  myself 

But  now  I'm  trying  to  be 

someone  else. 

I  try  to  imitate, 

I  try  to  communicate 

But  no  one  listens.  12 

I  used  to  be  a  carrot 
sitting  alone  in  the  refrigerator 
But  now  I'm  a  tossed  salad 
All  mixed  up  with  different 
feelings  and  different  people.  13 


Anonymous 

Washington  Middle  School 

Washington,  Conn. 

From  Artists  in  the  Classroom 

Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Arts 
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m    Create  collage  poems.    Cut  out  words  and  phrases 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  then  arrange  them  to 
convey  a  message.    This  is  especially  helpful  when 
introducing  creative  thinking  to  junior  and  senior  high 
age  groups. 


everyone  knows 


it  is 


"So®     " 


ecewe 


And 


people  don't  live  by  bread  alone  either. 


Joanie  Wilds 

Patrick  Henry 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

From  The  Pied  Piper,  Artists  in  South  Dakota 

Schools.  1973.  14 
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TheV 


.1  think  life  will  go  on 


full   of  little  children 


will 


experience 


Humility 

pain, 
wonder 

happiness 


and 


and 
VbeN    will     never      ^ 
solemn-faced 


Sue  Scarborough 

Patrick  Henry 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

From  The  Pied  Piper,  Artists  in  South  Dakota 

Schools,  1973.  is 


•    Discuss  figures  of  speech  (simile,  metaphor,  metonymy, 
synecdoche,  personifications,  allegory...);  then  use  them  as 
a  point  of  departure  in  writing.    "As  superficial  as..."    "The 
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color 


is  like..." 


Pulling  someone's 

hair  is  1 

ike  pul 

ing  a  dog' 

s  tail. 

You're  sorry.16 

Lois  Little 

Concord  Jr.  High 

Concord,  N.  C. 

From  and  all  1  have 

for  tenderness 

/s  words 

N.  C.  Poetry  in  the 

Schools 

1972. 

•    Write  in  prose  or  poetry  a  character  sketch  of  a  member 

of  your  group,  the  congregation,  or.  one's  family,  or  a 
religious,  political  or  historical  figure. 


He  carried  my  father  like  a  baby  in  his  arms. 
My  army-sergeant,  butcher,  brick-wall  father 

he  carried  in  his  arms. 
He  seemed  a  giant  and  my  father  suddenly 

grown  small,  grown  child. 
He  put  my  father  down  and  my  father 

grew  up  again. 
But  David  instead  of  Goliath.  17 


Marrion  Newsam 

Senior 

Murdo,  South  Dakota 

From  The  Pied  Piper,  Artists  in  South  Dakota 

Schools.  1973. 


Selected  Types  of  Poetry  to  Use  in  Creative  Writing 

1 .    A  rhyming  couplet  is  two  lines  of  verse  which  rhyme.  Children 
are  familiar  with  rhyming  poetry  from  early  experiences  with    nurs- 
ery rhymes.    Even  many  adults  approach  poetry  in  general  as  a 
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group  of  words  which  rhyme  because  of  their  previous  exposure  to 
poetry.    Discovering  and  using  words  which  rhyme  can  be  fun  and 
meaningful,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  content  along  with  rhyme. 

2.  A  cinquain  is  an  American  form  of  poetry  consisting  of  five 
lines.    The  five  lines  are  divided  into  two,  four,  six,  eight,  two 
syllables  respectively.    Adelaide  Crapsey  originated  the  cinquain 
after  being  exposed  to  Japanese  poetry. 

3.  Haiku  is  a  Japanese  form  of  poetry  consisting  of  three  lines 
divided  into  five,  seven,five  syllables  respectively. 

4.  Tanka  is  another  Japanese  form  of  poetry  with  five  lines 
divided  into  five,  seven,  five,  seven,  seven  syllables 
respectively. 

5.  An  epistle  is  a  letter  written  poetically. 

6.  An  epitaph  is  a  short  poem  commemorating  a  person  and  is 
usually  inscribed  on  a  tomb. 

(John  Donne,  W.  H.  Auden) 

7.  Clerihew  is   a  form  of  light  verse  used  to  describe  a  person. 
The  character  sketch  is  usually  completed  in  two  couplets  (four 
lines  of  verse).    The  person's  name  must  be  one  of  the  lines. 

8.  An  elegy  is  a  poem  of  lament  or  meditation  over  death. 

9.  Free  Verse  is  not  bound  by  specific  rules.    It  emphasizes 
rhythm  and  content  and  is  usually  non-rhyming. 

10.  A  limerick  is  a  humorous  verse  consisting  of  five  lines. 
Three  of  the  lines  are  long,  two  are  short,  and  the  rhyming 
scheme  is  aabba. 

11.  A  lyric  is  a  poem  which  expresses  personal  feelings  and 
could  be  sung. 

12.  A  madrigal  is  a  poem,  set  to  music,  which  usually 
concerns  love. 
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Lisa  Morphew  and  Harquel  Cooperative,    "Noah's  Ark' 
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"It's  going  to  rain,"  said  Noah.    His  friend 
laughed. 
"You're  always  saying  it's  going  to  rain," 
he  said. 
"The  earth  is  brick  and  dust  and  you   talk  of 
a  raft. 
"You're  getting  old.    There's  something  loose 
in  your  head."  1 

Herman  Hagedorn 


DRAMA 

Why  is  drama  important  to  our  congregation? 

A  creative  use  of  drama  will  be  a  valuable  approach  to  worship 
and  religious  education.    As  in  medieval  times  drama  can  be  used 
very  effectively  to  convey  historical  information,  biblical  messages 
and  general  religious  beliefs.    Drama  can  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sermon,  in  conjunction  with  choir  activities,  or  as  a  special 
message  in  itself.    Contemporary  drama  can  also  help  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  "Who  am  I?,"  "Why  am 
I  here?,"  "What  am  I  doing?"    It  can  help  individuals  become  more 
aware  of  the  world  and  people  around  them  as  they  explore  a 
variety  of  roles  and  situations.    Dramatics  will  force  participants 
to  use  their  imaginations  and  to  interpret  and  understand  differing 
personalities.    The  importance  of  dramatics  lies  as  much  in  the 
development  of  the  person  who  shares  in  the  acting  experience  as 
with  the  person  who  shares  through  observation. 

Where  does  drama  fit  into  religious  history? 

Religious  drama  developed  from  a  combination  of  factors.    The 
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dramatic  impulse  has  been  linked  with  religious  expression  from 
primitive  totem  dances  and  symbolic  rituals  to  the  early  Christian 
desires  to  act  out  biblical  stories  to  communicate  their  meaning. 2 
Although  there  are  no  specific  references  to  drama  or  the  theatre 
in  biblical  literature,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  the 
Greek  drama  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripedes  would  not 
have  influenced  the  writers  of  the  Bible.    There  are  several  pas- 
sages with  dramatic  potential  such  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  Song  of 
Miriam,  and  Song  of  Soloman,  but  it  is  the  Book  of  Job  which  goes 
the  furthest  in  the  development  of  dramatic  composition. 3 

During  the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman- 
Hellenistic  theatre  was  the  scene  of  corruption,  vulgarities,  and 
immoralities.  Because  of  the    degraded  state  of  the  theatre  and 
the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  often  the  subject  of  their  cruel  humor, 
both  Christians  and  Jews  disapproved  of  the  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
and  circuses  which  existed.    Rabbi  Nathan  was  a  notable  exception, 
for  he  believed  that  Jews  should  be  able  to  attend  those  shows  in 
which  gladiatorial  contests  were  held  because  the  audience  usually 
had  the  opportunity  to  save  the  life  of  the  victim  in  the  arena. 4 
This  ribaldry  proved  self-destructive  during  the  Roman  Empire. 
Even  the  Emperor  Marcus  Arelius  felt  the  subject  matter  obscene. 
When  the  barbarians  invaded  from  the  north  and  destroyed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Roman  Empire,   the  theatre  also  died.    Because  the 
invaders  ignored  the  theatre,  little  of  its  tradition  remained  in 
existence.    Occasional  vagabond  actors  are  a  possible  link  be- 
tween the  Roman  theatre  and  the  developments  which  arose  during 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 5 

Christian  religious  drama  had  its  beginnings  with    the  Benedic- 
tine monks  during  the  tenth  century  under  Charlemagne's  support. 
Clerics  would  reenact  biblical  stories  which  were  chanted  in 
dialogue  form  by  the  chorus. 6    These  dramatic  presentations  began 
with  Easter  celebrations  and  soon  after  were  extended  into 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Saints'  Days  plays.    Saints'  Days  plays 
were  also  called  miracle  plays  because  they  involved  the  life  of  a 
of  a  saint,  the  miracles  which  occurred  during  his  life,  and  the 
suffering  which  led  to  his  martrydom.7    In  the  thirteenth  century 
mystery  plays  developed.    These  plays,  produced  by  laymen 
through  an  acting  guild,  were  in  no  way  competitive  with 
clerical  drama  but  a  very  reverent  devotional  supplement  to  the 
church.    By  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  plays  in  Western 
Europe  included  all  scriptural  events  from  the  Creation  Story 
to  the  Last  Judgment.    Also  at  this  time  the  layman's  use  of  the 
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native  language  of  the  region  replaced  the  clerics'  use  of  Latin 
so  that  the  common  people  could  better  understand. 8    In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  allegorical  morality  plays 
developed  which  dealt  with  salvation  and  the  conflicts  of  good 
and  evil  over  the  possession  of  man's  soul.    "Everyman," 
"Pride  of  Life,"  "Nature,"  and  "The  Castle  of  Perserverence" 
are  several  English  examples  of  these  medieval  plays. 9    In 
addition  to  religious  themes,  later  morality  plays  involved 
social  and  political  messages  as  well.io 

Hebrew  religious  drama  developed  sporatically  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  cultural  environment  of  each  individual 
area.i  l    Early  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  experience  of  the  Jews 
with  drama  in  Italy  was,  in  most  cases,  degrading  because 
they  were  forced  to  play  such  roles  as  clowns  and  soldier's 
mounts.!  2    In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  with  the  influence  of 
Christian  mystery  plays  and  by  grouping  together  to  perform 
for  Jewish  audiences,  dramatic  expression  for  their  faith 
began  to  develop.  13    Beginning  with   simple  community  per- 
formances, their  actors  soon  became  associated  with  Purim 
festival  plays  and,  with  time,  developed  into  sophisticated 
professional  companies  who  introduced  Yiddish  drama  based 
on  biblical  themes. l  4 

Beginning  with  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
variety  of  attitudes  towards  drama  and  religion  evolved.    In 
support  of  drama,  Martin  Luther  said,  "Christians  need  not 
completely  reject  all  comedy  on  account  of  its  reference  to  im- 
morality and  adultery;    because  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
stop  reading  the  Bible  too,"i  5     Later  reformers,  Calvinists, 
Puritans,  Pietists,  and  others  hostile  to  drama,  separated  their 
churches  from  the  theatre  completely,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  original  copies  of  the  early  liturgical  plays. l  6    The 
Counter-Reformation  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
their  use  of  drama  in  the  liturgy  as  a  medium  of  communication.^ 
Likewise  the  Jesuit  order  continued  its  promotion  of  drama. 
The  Jesuit  School  of  Drama  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  is  a  demonstration  of  their  interest  in  preserving  the 
mystery  play  tradition  J  8    From  the  opposition  of  religious 
groups  towards  involvement  with  drama  and  the  encouragement 
of  Shakespeare  and  others  who  saw  the  secularization  as  an 
emancipation  for  the  theatres,  theatre  of  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  centuries  turned  to  themes  not  directly 
related  to  religion  but  concerning  the  state  of  man  in  the  world. 
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The  twentieth  century  has  renewed  its  expression  in  religious 
themes  in  such  examples  as  T.  S.  Eliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathed- 
ral, Christopher  Fry's  Sleep  of  Prisoners,    Ladislas  Fodor's 
Judgement  in  the  Night,  Archibald  MacLeish's  J.  8.,  Samuel 
Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot,  and  Stephen  Schwartz's  Godspell. 
Dramatics  have  a  rich  heritage  in  religious  history  which  is 
being  revitalized  in  many  ways  today  after  a  re-evaluation 
of  its  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of  modern  man. 

What  activities  within  the  life  of  the  church  or  synagogue 
will  drama  be  applicable  to? 

Classes  of  all  ages  Family    programs 

Youth  groups  Worship  services 

Scout  troops  Festivals 

Choirs  Workshops 

Kindergartens  Women's  organizations 

Retreats  Men's  organizations 

What  persons  within  the  congregation  are  these  suggestions 
directed  towards? 

Ministers  Program  leaders 

Rabbis  Project  chairmen 

Teachers  Interested  laymen 

Counselors  Directors  of  Education 
Directors  of  Music 

Where  do  we  begin? 

Imagining,  pretending,  and  play-acting  are  games  child- 
ren play  unaware  of  their  value  for  learning.    However,  as  we 
grow  older,  we  seem  to  lose  this  natural  tendency  to  act  and 
do  not  encourage  our  children  to  learn  and  express  themselves 
through  acting.    Therefore  it  is  important  to  begin  using  dra- 
matic techniques  early  and  continue  their  use.    Encourage 
young  people  and  adults  to  share  in  dramatic  activities  for  they 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  experience.    Specialists  in  impro- 
visation, role-playing,  organizing  and  producing  plays  may 
provide  guidance,  or  workshops  when  needed.    Adapt  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  group 
or  to  fit  better  into  your  existing  program. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  IN  DRAMA 

1 .  Produce  a  play,  a  musical,  or  an  outdoor  drama  with  your 
congregation.    Use  a  contemporary  translation  of  a  medieval 

miracle,  mystery,  or  morality  play,  a  contemporary  religious 
play,  or  any  play  with  a  relevant  message  for  your   congre- 
gation. Print  background  information  concerning  the  play  or 
its  author  in  your  program. 

2.  Begin  reading  a  story  to  a  group  of  children.    After 
establishing  the  basic  plot  and  characters,  stop  reading, 
and  allow  the  children  to  dramatize  the  ending.    Also  try  let- 
ting the  children  write  open-ended  stories  for  the  class  to 
finish. 

3.  Play  charades.    Ask  the  group  a  question  and  rather  than 
have  them  tell  you  their  answer,  let  them  show  you.    Begin 
with  simple  activities  and  progress  to  ones  which  involve 
more  feeling  and  thought.    What  is  your  favorite  activity? 
What  do  you  do  in  the  afternoon?    How  would  you  look  for  a 
lost  puppy?    Someone  has  just  been  hurt.    What  would  you 
do?    How  could  you  act  out  a  search  for  peace  or  a  search 
for  God? 

4.  Work  with  characterization.    Stress  working  from  the  inside 
of  a  person  out.    Put  yourself  in  his  shoes  to  get  to  know  how 
he  thinks  and  feels.    Encourage  observation  of  people  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  their  reactions.    Have  each  person 
choose  someone  to  characterize.    Let  the  other  members  try 

to  guess  who  is  being  impersonated.    Discuss  stereotyping 
and  individuality. 

5.  Use  improvisation  to  act  out  biblical  themes  and  con- 
temporary applications.    For  example,  use  the  idea  of  sac- 
rifice from  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.    Reenact  the 
biblical  passage.    How  did  Abraham  feel?    Discuss  sacri* 
fice  in  today's  world;  then  divide  into  small  groups  to  act 
out  a  contemporary  example.    Do  the  same  with  the  stories 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  or  the  Good  Samaritan. 

6.  Develop  dramatic  techniques  from  pantomime  to  mono- 
logue to  dialogue.    For  example,  in  pantomime,  pretend  that 
you  are  in  a  foreign  country,  need  to  communicate,  but  do 
not  know  the  language;  in  monologue  carry  on  an  imaginary 
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telephone  conversation  or  respond  to  an  unexpected  knock  on 
the  door;  and  in  dialogue,  propose  conversation  topics  which 
two  or  more  can  work  spontaneously  from. 

7.  Invite  local  high  school  drama  groups  to  perform  for  wor- 
ship services  or  special  family  events. 

8.  Invite  a  specialist  in  oral  interpretation  to  lead  a  work- 
shop in  the  interpretation  of  passages  from  the  Bible  or  any 
other  piece  of  literature  (speeches,  poetry,  plays,  short 
stories,  novels,  etc.)   At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop, 
perform  before  the  congregation. 


Georges  Rouault 
"Who  Does  Not  Wear  a 
Mask?"  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art 


9.    Invite  college  drama  majors,  high  school  drama  instruc- 
tors, any  other  local  qualified  dramatist  to  lead  workshops  or 
special  programs.     They  may  also  serve  as  consultants  in 
the  production  of  a  play. 

10.  Use  pantomime,  dramatic  movement  without  sound,  for  a 
performance  during  worship  service  or  in  an  educational 
program. 

11.  In  worship  services,  make  creative  use  of  responsive 
readings  and  prayers.    Have  various  individuals  participate 
alone,  or  one  side  of  the  congregation  speak  to  the  other,  or 
a  "chorus,"  as  in  Greek  plays,  participate  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  service. 
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12.  Use  drama  as  a  learning,  worshipping,  or  sharing  medium 
during  youth  or  adult  retreats. 

13.  Use  the  bulletin  or  any  publication  to  print  the  history  of 
religion  and  drama,  or  scenes  from  contemporary  plays,  or 
plays  written  by  a  member  of  the  congregation. 

14.  Form  an  acting  company  from  within  your  congregation  or 
combine  efforts  with  other  religious  groups.    Tour  your  per- 
formances throughout  the  community. 

15.  Organize  an  arts  tour  to  a  city  with  a  wide  variety  of 
cultural  activities.    Spend  time  in  discussion  sessions, 
touring  art  museums,  and  attending  theatre  dance  and 
musical  performances. 

16.  Plan  a    regional  workshop  within  your  denomination  to 
train  leaders  in  creative  uses  of  drama.    The  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  sponsored  interdenominational 
religious  drama  workshops  in  the  past. 

17.  Create  dramatic  situations  with  youth  and  adult 
groups  where  a  variety  of  roles  and  human  interactions  can 
be  played  out.    Work  with  family  relationships,  racial  condi- 
tions, drug  and  alcohol  problems,  or  prison  reform  as  pos- 
sible situations  which  confront  your  group.    Have  members 
of  the  group  assume  the  roles  of  those  involved  in  the 
event.    Discuss  the  points  of  view  that  each  actor  must 
understand. 

18.  Use  dramatic  techniques  in  celebrating  the  history  and 
teachings  of  your  religion.    For  example,  have  characters 
dress  in  the  costume  of  early  leaders  and  speak  from  their 
letters  and  other  written  documents. 

19.  Use  dramatic  effects  to  reinforce  the  message  of  a  sermon 
or  program.    At  certain  intervals  in  worship  services,  the  dim- 
ming of  lights  or  the  brightening  of  lights  could  greatly  en- 
hance the  service;  for  example,  during  communion  services 

in  Christian  churches,  dimming  the  lights  and  placing  one  cen- 
tral light  on  the  communion  table  will  produce  the  effect  of  late 
evening  when  the  first  Lord's  Supper  took  place.    Sound  and 
light  effects  such  as  thunder  and  lightning  could  also  be  used. 
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"Music  is  like  a  rose  waking  up. 

Darlene  Warren 

Grade  4, 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


MUSIC 


An  unknown  author  gives  us  this  definition:  "I  have  no 
brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers;  I  am  the  father  of  the 
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best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  are  the  fathers  of  the  best  that 
is  in  me;  I  am  of  them  and  they  are  of  me;  for  I  am  the  in- 
strument of  God.  I  Am  Music. "2 


What  is  music? 

Originally  "music"  signified  any  one  of  the  areas  under 
the  direction  of  the  nine  muses.  Gradually  it  came  to  mean 
vocal  and  instrumental  sounds ?   Before  written  or  oral 
language  developed,  it  was  believed  that  people  sang  to 
each  other  out  of  an  unconscious  need  to  express  their  feel- 
ings. Their  sounds  were  probably  imitations  of  the  sounds 
they  heard  in  nature. 


Why  is  music  important  to  our  congregation? 

In  worship  music  is  a  means  of  communication  and  ex- 
pression which  evokes  feelings  more  readily  than  speech 
often  does.  It  is  a  means  through  which  we  can  respond  to 
the  call  of  our  faith.  It  is  an  international  language  which 
enables  us  to  understand  each  other's  emotions  and  aspira- 
tions. Religions  have  often  used  music  to  meet  the  need  for 
relevancy  in  worship.  Reformation  leaders  believed  that  if 
they  were  to  fulfill  their  missions,  they  must  meet  the 
people  where  they  were.  They,  therefore,  took  secular  songs, 
love  songs  and  songs  of  the  tavern,  and  converted  them  for 
religious  use.  An  example  is  the  German  hymn,  "0  Sacred 
Heart  Sore  Wounded,"  based  upon  the  love  song,  "Confused 
are  all  my  feelings,  A  tender  maid's  the  cause. "5  The  mean- 
ing of  words  becomes  more  important  when  they  are  drawn 
from  the  language  of  the  people,  and  the  message,  as  a  re- 
sult, will  be  stronger. 

Music  can  serve  the  needs  of  religious  education  in 
teaching  members  about  the  beliefs  of  their  faith,  in  wor- 
shipping   and  through  the  sharing  of  experiences.  It  can  also 
serve  in  human  growth  and  development  as  it  ministers  to 
emotional,  physical  and  mental  needs.  Musical  experiences 
will  help  to  develop  strong  self-concepts,  creative  thinking, 
to  release  frustrations  and  emotions,  to  keep  an  open  mind 
and  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  life.    Music  is  all 
around  us,  and  yet  we  are  often  unaware  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  affect  our  lives. 
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What  has  been  the  role  of  music  in  religious  history? 

Music  has  been  a  cherished  tradition  for  Jewish  and  the 
majority  of  Christian  faiths.  Today  we  view  music  and  other 
art  forms  as  leisure-time  activities,  but  for  the  early  Hebrews 
music  was  a  living  part  of  their  everyday  lives.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  music  was  functional,  spontaneous,  and  informal,  in- 
vented to  meet  the  need  of  the  occasion,  be  it  worship,  war, 
mourning,  work,  or  any  social  function.  It  was  not  tuneful, 
as  we  think  of  music  today,  but  chantlike.  As  music  develop- 
ed, it  was  influenced  by  neighboring  countries,  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  where  professional  music  was  an  established  tradi- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  King  Soloman's  Egyptian  wife 
brought  musical  instruments  in  her  dowry  which  no  Hebrew 
musician  had  played.  Consequently,  David  was  introduced 
to  the  court,  and  musicians  began  to  appear  in  Hebrew 
history .6    It  is  also  through  David  that  musical  services 
were  introduced  into  temple  worship,  for  he  wrote  music  for 
organized  worship  even  though  it  was  not  used  for  this 
purpose  until  the  time  of  the  Prophets/ 

Music  of  the  early  Christian  era  was  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Jews  with  the  added  influence  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  were  considered  so  complete 
that  no  additional  songs  were  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.^   Early  church  leaders,  fearing  the  influence  and  the 
association  with  existing  pagan  practices,  restricted  the 
use  of  music  to  worship  and  the  music  used  to  the  Psalms. 
In  the  third  century  the  Western  Church  declared  it  illegal 
to  sing  any  hymn  that  was  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  ruling  was  often  ignored  by  individual  groups. ^  The 
style  of  music  continued  in  the  chantlike  tradition  of  the 
Hebrews. 

After  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  music  became 
more  liturgical  and  clerical.  Congregational  worship  through 
singing  was  replaced  by  choruses  of  clergymen.  Late  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Pope  Gregory  organized  and  codified  the 
chants  known  to  us  as  the  Gregorian  chants.  These  Roman 
chants  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  next  1,000 
years.  Hymns  continued  to  be  sung  by  the  people,  however, 
for  private  worship  and  social  functions.1  ^ 

The  Reformation  reintroduced  congregational  singing, and 
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hymns  were  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people. 
While  Moravians  and  Lutherans  encouraged  music,  the 
Calvinites  allowed  only  unaccompanied  singing  to  biblical 
texts  even  though  John  Calvin  strictly  opposed  all  music 
in  the  church  because  of  its  effect  on  the  senses.  In  1558, 
in  England,  Queen  Elizabeth  restored  the  protestant  church 
into  favor,  and  psalm  singing  could  be  heard  everywhere— 
in  the  homes,  in  the  streets,  at  dinners,  at  festivals,  and 
in  the  church.11    Religious  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
was  generally  very  popular  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  even  though  its  content  and  use  varied  from 
congregation  to  congregation. 


What  areas  within  the  life  of  the  church  or  synagogue  wi 
music  be  applicable  to? 


Classes  of  all  ages 
Youth  groups 
Scout  troops 
Choirs 
Kindergartens 
Retreats 


Family  programs 

Worship  services 

Festivals 

Workshops 

Women's  organizations 

Men's  organizations 


What  persons  within  the  congregation  are  these  suggestions 
directed  towards? 


Ministers 
Rabbis 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Directors  of  Music 


Program  leaders 
Project  chairmen 
Interested  laymen 
Directors  of  Education 


Where  do  we  begin: 

Start  by  looking  at  the  use  of  music  in  your  congregation. 
Reevaluate  its  ministry  to  all  ages  and  in  all  phases  of 
church  and  synagogue  life.  Then  work  to  strengthen  those 
areas  in  which  music  could  be  better  used  to  communicate 
the  beliefs  of  your  congregation  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
individuals.  Adapt  the  suggestions  which  follow  to  meet 
your  specific  needs  or  to  better  apply  to  your  existing 
programs. 
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SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  IN  MUSIC 


1 .  Plan  a  service  around  the  effectiveness  of  music  in 
worship.  Hold  a  service  devoid  of  music  to  create  an  aware- 
ness of  its  need  and  effectiveness.  Or,  select  pieces,  his- 
torical, traditional  and  contemporary,  which  reflect  a  variety 
of  moods  from  somber  to  joyful.  Use  music  for  special  ef- 
fects such  as  the  Gregorian  chants  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Sponsor  a  choral  workshop  to  provide  high  quality 
training  in  religious  music.  Limit  the  group  to  specific  ages, 
such  as  high  school  students,  and  involve  other  churches  or 
synagogues  in  the  project.  Plan  the  workshop  for  a  period 
during  summer  months  to  allow  for  greater  flexibility  in  the 
student  population  and  to  find  a  music  director  with  time 
necessary  to  devote  to  such  a  concentrated  effort.  You  might 
hold  the  workshop  on  a  college  campus  where  dormitory 
space  and  musical  facilities  are  available.  Plan  a  concert 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop.  Travel  the  concert 
throughout  the  community  or  conference  involved.  The  choir 
could  be  housed  by  the  congregations  visited. 

3.  Plan  a  hymn  quiz  for  the  congregation  or  group  involv- 
ed to  see  how  familiar  they  are  with  the  words,  meanings, 
tunes,  and  origins  of  the  hymns  used  most  frequently.  In  I. 
Corinthians  14:15  Paul  says,  "I  will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  sing  with  understanding  also." 

4.  Use  the  bulletin  to  explain  the  music  used  during  the 
service  from  hymns  sung  by  the  choir  to  those  sung  by  the 
congregation.  Give  information  about  the  history  of  the  song, 
the  composer  and  how  the  music  was  traditionally  used. 

5.  Sponsor  a  contest  among  classes  within  the  church  or 
synagogue  for  the  best  contemporary  lyrics  to  a  traditional 
hymn  tune.  Present  the  winning  hymn  at  a  worship  service 
for  the  entire  congregation  to  sing. 

6.  Organize  an  instrumental  ensemble  among  the  mem- 
bers of  your  congregation.  You  may  have    percussion,  wood- 
wind, brass  and  string  players  who  can  greatly  enhance  your 
worship  services  in  the  form  of  a  chamber  orchestra. 
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7.  Plan  a  musical  exchange  between  your  choirs,  an 
ensemble,  or  an  individual  performer  and  one  of  another 
race  or  religious  belief.  This  will  expose  each  to  the  culture 
and  musical  traditions  of  the  other.  Include  explanations  of 
the  pieces  presented  as  a  part  of  the  program. 

8.  Study  the  derivation  of  songs  commonly  used  by  the 
congregation,  education  classes,  and  youth  groups  to  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  their  meaning  for  us  today.  This 
should  reinforce  the  love  of  and  respect  for  traditional 
musical  expressions  and  present  a  need  for  contemporary 
pieces  as  well.  Compare  the  meaning  of  the  song  in  the 
context  of  the  time  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  written 
with  its  meaning  and  use  today.  "Kum  ba  yah,"  a  song 
commonly  used  by  youth  groups,  is  an  interesting  example. 
Gospel  songs,  spirituals,  folk  songs,  and  the  hymns  of  all 
faiths  have  fascinating  origins. 

9.  Plan  the  musical  portion  of  a  worship  service  around 
those  instruments  described  in  the  Bible:  bells,  cymbals, 
rattlers,  gongs,  flutes,  pipes,  horns,  and  trumpets.  Use  the 
ram's  horn  to  call  the  congregation  to  worship.  Explain  its 
origins.  Then  through  the  sermon,  present  the  ways  music 
has  been  used  in  the  history  of  your  religion. 

10.  Contact  musicians-in-residence  at  the  various  com- 
munity colleges  to  perform  or  to  conduct  workshops.  (See 
list  of  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  under 
Resources.) 

11 .  To  stimulate  the  imagination  and  sense  of  sound 
with  children,  study  words  to  find  music  in  the  sounds, 
rhythms,  and  pronunciations  of  words  and  phrases.  Work 
with  a  musician  and/or  poet. 

12.  Study  traditional  Southern  songs  such  as  those  pre- 
sented in  the  Sacred  Harp,  a  songbook  of  old  Baptist  folk 
and  spiritual  songs.  The  Sacred  Harp  represents  songs  not 
written  to  be  listened  to  but  to  be  sung.  The  tunes,  taken 
from  well-known  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  instru- 
mental pieces  for  bagpipes  and  fiddles  such  as  the  original 
"Barbara  Allen,"  were  used  with  religious  poetry.  "Wondrous 
Love"  in  the  Sacred  Harp  was  taken  from  a  ballad  about 
Captain  Kidd,  an  infamous  pirate. 12 
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13.  Have  informal  congregation  hymn  singing  rehearsals 
which  give  practical  instruction  in  singing  for  greater 
familiarity  and  understanding  of  the  music  they  are  worship- 
ping with. 

14.  Sponsor  music  lessons  to  develop  musical  skills 
early  in  children.  The  Kinder  method  and  the  Orff  method 
work  with  developing  musical  skills  and  rhythms  in  children 
from  preschool  to  junior  high.  The  Suzuki  violin  method 
begins  at  age  2  Vi  to  teach  one  to  play.  They  consider  music 
and  speech  to  be  similar  methods  of  communication  which 
should  be  learned  at  an  early  age. 

15.  Experiment  with  musical  sounds  which  are  atypical 
to  your  worship  services.  Use  traditional  Appalachian 
instruments  (dulcimer,  peddle  organ,  auto  harp,  fiddle, 
dobro,  banjo),  East  Asian  instruments  (  sitar,  drums,  bells, 
cymbals,  gongs,  rattlers)  or  contemporary  electric  sounds. 
Use  a  tape  recorder  or  record  player  where  musicians  are 
impractical. 

16.  Plan  a  song  fest.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  families 
to  celebrate  together  by  singing  together.  Use  songs  of 
various  cultures  and  historical  periods.  Include  in  the 
bulletin  or  program  an  explanation  of  the  author  and  the 
origin  of  the  selections. 

17.  Plan  special  musical  services  for  various  important 
days  in  your  religious  calendar  year.  Engage  a  composer  for 
specific  pieces  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  your  calendar 
year  such  as  a  bicentennial  Thanksgiving  piece.  Invite  guest 
musicians  and  vocalists  to  perform  on  these  occasions. 

18.  Support  either  singularly  or  with  a  group  of  churches 
and  synagogues  a  musician-in-residence  to  compose  music, 
lead  workshops  and  perform. 

19.  Produce  a  musical  drama.  Work  with  members  of  your 
own  congregation  or  combine  efforts  with  members  of  another 
church  or  synagogue.  Consult  local  public  schools,  theatre 
groups,  or  a  community  arts  council  for  guidance  in  select- 
ing musicals,  royalties,  costumes,  props,  and  technical 
equipment. 

20.  Plan  a  conference-wide  handbell  choir  festival  for 
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existing  choirs  and  music  directors  wishing  to  begin  one  in 
their  own  congregation. 

21.  To  stimulate  interest  and  development  in  children's 
choirs,  plan  a  district  or  community  based  children's  choir 
festival.  For  the  program,  allow  individual  choirs  to  perform 
and  have  several  pieces  performed  by  all  choirs  combined. 


Photographer  Tommy  Estridge 

Exhibit  North  Carolina  by  North  Carolinians,  1970 
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22.  Take  traditional  melody  and  have  children  write 
their  own  lyrics.  Begin  with  a  theme  such  as  Noah's  Ark  or 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  Let  each  compose  on  an  individual  basis 
or  let  them  work  in  small  groups.  Work  their  ideas  or  verses 
together  or  use  as  separate  verses.  Then  sing  them! 

23.  Involve  the  music  department  of  the  local  public 
schools  and  colleges  in  your  worship  services  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

24.  Encourage  high  school  or  college  students  to  research 
various  aspects  of  religious  music.  Their  research  could  then 
be  shared  with  the  congregation  or  fellowship  groups  as  well 
as  apply  toward  school  credit. 

25.  Select  a  monthly  theme  for  your  services  and  co- 
ordinate the  music,  the  lesson,  and  the  scriptures  around 
that  theme.  You  might  select  a  hymn  of  the  month  within  that 
theme  to  be  repeated  in  part  throughout  the  month. 

26.  Organize  a  program  with  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  your  area  to  provide  students  with  practical  field  experi- 
ence and  credit  in  religious  music.  Students  interested  in  the 
ministry  of  music  could  benefit  from  being  involved  in  your 
programs. 
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Dance  is  "silent  poetry."^ 


DANCE 

Why  is  dance  important  to  our  congregation? 

Movement  is  a  way  of  thinking,  of  communicating;  it  is 
gesture  communication.  Feelings  such  as  joy  and  praise  or 
loneliness  and  despair  can  be  expressed  as  meaningfully 
through  movement  as  through  music. 

Dance  is  also  an  avenue  for  discovering  more  about  our- 
selves and  for  growing  as  individuals.  Dance  is  a  way  to 
pray  and  to  worship  with  one's  whole  self.  Dance  is  an  asset 
physically,  in  terms  of  one's  health,  posture,  discipline,  and 
control  over  one's  movements;  socially,  in  terms  of  group 
cooperation,  self-confidence,  self-expression,  imagination, 
and  individuality;  emotionally,  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and 
fulfillment  that  dance  expression  can  provide;  and  mentally 
in  terms  of  the  release  of  tension  and  the  creative  stimula- 
tion. 

How  has  dance  been  associated  with  religious  history? 

Religion  and  dance  have  always  strongly  supported  each 
other,  for  dance  was  used  to  communicate  basic  needs,  fears, 
joys,  and  adoration.  Human  form  in  movement  was  a  natural, 
emotional  expression  and  required  no  elaborate  additional 
materials. 

Today,  Eastern,  African,  and  American  Indian  cultures  are 
examples  of  people  who  have  retained,  through  their  sacred 
dances,  the  traditional  closeness  of  religion,  dance,  and 
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everyday  life  that  was  once  a  vital  part  of  early  Hebrew  and 
Christian  traditions. 2 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  references  to  dance  in- 
dicate its  importance  to  worship,  celebrations,  festivals, 
mourning,  daily  life,  and  special  religious  events.  It  was  a 
natural  part  of  worship.  A  variety  of  dancing  styles  and 
moods  are  mentioned;  for  example,  circular,  processional, 
and  whirling  in  joyous,  merry,  or  mournful  movements.  There 
are  also  numerous  references  in  apocryphal  writings  to 
spiritual  dances  and  rhythmic  movement  Jn  the  apocryphal 
Acts  of  John,  written  about  120  A.D.,  the  "Hymn  of  Jesus" 
documents  the  importance  of  dance  to  the  worship  of  early 
Christians. 3  Ancient  religion  was  a  joyous  way  of  life. 
Sanctuaries  provided  the  setting,  and  festivals  provided 
occasions  for  rejoicing  in  music  and  dance. 4 

In  the  first  five  centuries,  dance  continued  as  a  natural 
means  for  expression  in  worship.  Even  though  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  pious,  reverent  uses  of  dance  to  avoid  pagan 
or  secular  influences,  dancing  continued  and  was  encouraged 
as  a  means  of  expression.  There  were  sacred  dances  for 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  Midsummer  Festival  for  St.  John, 
for  mystery  and  miracle  plays,  for  healing  and  repentence. 
Symbolic  movements  were  used  in  conjunction  with  Gregorian 
chants  in  the  Mass.  Dances  of  death  accompanied  sermons 
stressing  the  horrors  of  death  for  sinners  and  were  often- 
times presented  in  cemeteries.5  Later,  the  dances  of  death 
were  used  in  response  to  the  great  plague  of  the  14th  century. 
There  were  also  carol  dances,  psalm  dances  and  dance-dramas. 

However,  toward  the  end  of  the  Renaissance,  dance  as  a 
religious  form  began  to  die.  The  importance  of  the  mind  and 
science  displaced  the  value  of  spiritual,  emotional  concerns. 
The  Reformation  would  support  music,  but  not  dance.  The  only 
processional  retained  was  the  funeral  procession.  Puritans  saw 
dance  as  the  medium  of  the  devil,  as  arousing  passions  in 
men.  Dance  was  not  included  in  the  set  patterns  of  worship 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. ^ 

These  factors  have  overwhelmingly  influenced  the  place 
of  dance  in  today's  Christian  thought.  However,  with  a  renew- 
ed understanding  of  its  value  in  expression,  communication 
and  human  development,  religious  organizations  in  the  20th 
century  have  begun  to  view  the  dance  in  a  new,  deeply  spiri- 
tual way. 
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What  activities  within  the  life  of  the  church  or  synagogue  will 
dance  movement  be  applicable  to? 

Classes  of  all  ages  Family  programs 

Youth  groups  Worship  services 

Scout  troops  Festivals 

Choirs  Workshops 

Kindergartens  Women's  organizations 

Retreats  Men's  organizations 

What  persons  within  the  congregation  are  these  suggestions 
directed  towards? 

Ministers  Program  leaders 

Rabbis  Project  chairmen 

Teachers  Interested  laymen 

Counselors  Directors  of  Education 
Directors  of  Music 


Where  do  we  begin? 

Many  churches  and  synagogues  in  North  Carolina  are 
beginning  to  use  dance  and  rhythmic  choirs  in  their  worship 
services  and  educational  programs.  Begin  by  asking  if  there 
are  any  members  of  your  congregation  who  have  had  training 
in  dance.  If  there  are  none,  contact  local  dance  organizations, 
the  dance  coordinator  of  the  Cultural  Arts  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Duke  University, 
UNC-G,  or  any  other  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina 
which  offers  courses  in  dance  to  help  you  locate  a  dance 
specialist.  Invite  the  specialist  to  lead  a  workshop  in  crea- 
tive movement,  to  organize  a  group  performance  from  among 
your  own  congregation  or  to  give  a  special  program  on  reli- 
gious dance  movement.  Creative  movement  can  begin  with 
exercise  classes  for  fellowship,  relieving  tensions,  and 
getting  in  shape,  while  opening  minds  to  a  new,  more  active 
way  to  praise  and  to  pray.  Creative  movement  must  begin  for 
both  children  and  adults,  with  those  things  familiar  to  them. 
Start  with  common,  ordinary  actions  and  carry  them  into 
creative,  aesthetic  movements.  Rhythm  and  movement  are 
vital  parts  of  everyday  life  from  walking,  standing  in  line,  or 
sitting  at  a  desk  to  the  rhythm  of  breathing,  moving  within  a 
crowd,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  drift  of  leaves,  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  traffic  outside  the  window.  The  examples  which  follow 
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can  be  used  by  various  age  groups  in  a  variety  of  occasions. 
Adapt  the  suggestions  to  meet  your  specific  needs  or  to  fit 
better  into  your  program. 

Suggested  Activities  in  Dance 

1.  Use  dance  interpretive  I  y  to  explain  biblical  themes, 
specific  stories,  parables,  and  religious  messages.  Perform 
before  the  congregation,  the  elementary  division,  a  women's 
organization,  or  a  family-community  event.  Examples  of  bibli- 
cal themes  to  use  are  man's  search  for  meaning  in  life,  love, 
hate,  war,  or  peace;  examples  of  biblical  stories  to  use  are 
the  Prophets,  Daniel,  Ruth,  or  Joseph;  and  examples  of 
parables  to  use  are  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  the  Lost  Sheep. 

2.  Study  the  use  of  dance  by  the  Shaker  sect.  The  Shakers, 
who  settled  in  New  York  in  the  18th  century  wanted  relief 
from  "futile  creeds,  formal  worship,  and  the  evils  of  a  corrupt 
society."7  The  term  "Shaker"  came  from  the  rapid  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  hands  with  the  action  mostly  in  their 
wrists.  When  they  shook  their  hands  with  their  palms  turned 
down,  the  motion  symbolized  the  shaking  out  of  carnal  evils. 
When  the  palms  were  turned  upward  as  if  to  receive  a  bless- 
ing, the  quick  up  and  down  shaking  movement  symbolized  the 
request  for  the  Lord  to  enter  into  their  lives.  Other  dance 
movements  for  worship  involved  the  group  of  Shakers  singing 
and  walking  the  floor  swiftly  passing  and  repassing  each 
other.  Pantomime,  symbolic  gestures,  shuffling  of  the  feet, 
group  pattern  movement  are  general  characteristics  of  their 
dance  forms."  Invite  a  dance  specialist  to  lead  a  program  on 
the  Shakers.  After  discussing  their  history  and  beliefs,  try  a 
few  of  their  dance  patterns.  Also,  due  to  the  number  of  dance 
companies  which  use  dance  forms  originated  by  the  Shakers, 
your  group  may  be  able  to  attend  a  performance  related  to  a 
study  of  the  Shaker  religion. 

3.  Combine  creative  writing  and  dance  movement  in  the 
elementary  department.  Define  dance  as  a  way  to  describe 
words  in  space.  Discuss  space.  Use  the  following  exercises 
to  increase  the  children's  vocabulary,  word  usage,  communi- 
cation skills,  imagination  and  individuality. 9 

-Suggest  an  action  word  such  as  drift,  fly,  or  float.  Let 
the  single  word  spark  an  association  in  the  child's  mind  with 
something  he  or  she  has  seen  or  felt.  Then  have  the  child 
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move  to  the  word  as  he  feels  best  describes  the  word.  For 
example,  drift  may  call  a  cloud  to  mind,  the  movement  of  a 
bird,  or  a  falling  leaf.  Immediately  following  the  movement 
period,  have  them  write  their  feelings  and  thoughts  about 
the  word  and  their  movement  into  a  sentence,  group  of  sen- 
tences, or  poem. 
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Photographer  Paul  E.  Rowland,  Jr. 

"The  Shakers,"  Duke  University  Dance  Group,  1975 


-After  beginning  with  one  word  (twitter),  progress  to  two 
action  words  (twitter-soar,  rise-collapse).  Repeat  the  move- 
ment period  and  the  writing  exercise. 

—Move  to  words  which  are  not  action  words  in  themselves 
but  which  can  act  in  some  way  (leaf,  rain,  spring,  Easter, 
flower,  fish,  water,  lamb).  Use  religious  symbols  to  teach 
their  meaning  at  an  early  age.  First,  give  them  the  word. 
Next,  ask  for  words  which  give  actions  that  the  first  word 
could  perform.  It  is  important  to  arrive  at  a  list  which  is  im- 
aginative and  a  challenge  to  everyone  in  the  group.  Add  sev- 
eral words  of  your  own  to  be  certain  that  everyone  is  learning 
new  words.  The  children  should  then  "dance"  to  the  list  of 
words,  incorporating  the  words  that  they  choose  from  the  list 
into  their  movements.  After  the  movement  period,  they  should 
again  write  their  reactions,  but  this  time  they  will  have  a 
varied  vocabulary  from  which  to  draw. 

—Involve  only  rhyming  words  in  the  movement  period. 
Establish  lists  of  rhyming  actions  (crumble,  stumble, 
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tumble,  fumble).  Then  follow  the  moving  time  with  a  creative 
writing  session. 

—Initially,  let  the  children  work  individually  in  the  move- 
ment and  writing  sessions.  After  a  while,  allow  small  groups 
to  coordinate  their  movements  and  writings.  Then,  the  leader 
could  choreograph  the  entire  group's  efforts  for  performing. 
Print  the  children's  poetry  in  the  program. 

—Drawing  exercises  and  music  could  also  be  incorporated 
into  the  word-movement-response  sequence.  Have  the  children 
draw  their  responses  instead  of  writing  them.  For  a  music  pos- 
sibility, involve  older  students  in  creating  the  music  for  the 
mood  to  be  recreated  by  the  words.  What  would  music  that 
floats  sound  like? 

-Investigate  the  quality  of  words.  What  characteristics  do 
such  words  as  clay,  rubber  bands,  fur,  a  thin  log  across  a 
creek  have?  Create  dance  movements  to  the  quality  of  words 
and  phrases. 

—Because  falling  always  leads  to  rising,  experiment  with 
ways  to  fall  from  various  positions  and  then  ways  to  rise  up 
from  a  fall. 

Relate  rising  and  falling  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  voice 
pitch,  music,  and  emotions. 

—Take  an  existing  poem,  song,  or  nursery  rhyme  as  the 
starting  place  for  dance  movements.  Allow  the  children  to 
move  freely  to  find  out  exactly  how  they  relate  to  the  words; 
then  use  their  movements  to  choreograph  a  dance  from  the 
piece  for  the  entire  group  to  perform. 

4.  Use  the  follow-the-leader  game  to  involve  children  in 
interpretive  dance  movements.  Continually  change  leaders  to 
enable  each  child  to  experience  leader  and  follower  roles. 

5.  With  older  youth  groups  and  young  adults  discuss 
dance  as  silent  drama,  as  a  medium  of  time,  space,  and  rhythm, 
and  as  communication. 

-Have  each  member  of  the  group  introduce  himself  through 
a  gesture  which  alone  must  represent  his  name.  Relate  this 
gesture  or  symbol  to  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf.  Invite 
guests  who  are  deaf  or  who  work  with  the  deaf  to  share  their 
use  and  observance  of  gesture  and  symbolic  movements  to  gain 
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a  better  understanding  of  the  way  movement  conveys  meaning. 

—The  way  each  person  moves  communicates  much  informa- 
tion about  himself.  Show  slides,  photographs,  magazine  clip- 
pings or  watch  television  without  the  sound  to  show  how  much 
one  can  learn  about  a  person  from  the  way  he  is  standing, 
moving,  looking,  or  treating  other  people. 

Observe  the  people  around  you  every  day;  take  a  tour  of  the 
neighborhood  to  notice  the  people.  Have  each  record  his  ob- 
servation and  follow  with  a  discussion.    This  should  develop  a 
sensitivity  to  non-verbal  expressions.  Martha  Graham,  an  Am- 
erican pioneer  in  modern  dance,  believed  posture  to  be  a  self- 
portrait  of  one's  being.  Another  innovator  in  dance  forms, 
Doris  Humphrey,  said,  "Nothing  so  clearly  and  inevitably  re- 
veals the  inner  man  than  movement  and  gesture  . . .  the  moment 
you  move  you  stand  revealed,  for  good  or  ill,  for  what  you 
are.-™ 

-Study  sculpture  in  relation  to  gesture  language.  Al- 
though silent,  the  work  of  Henry  Moore,  George  Segal,  Augus- 
te  Rodin  and  Michaelangelo  have  much  to  say.  Study  the  per- 
sonality of  David  through  biblical  literature.  After  you  have 
arrived  at  your  own  interpretation  of  his  personality,  look  at 
the  variety  of  ways  he  has  been  portrayed  in  art  history. 

Imagine  yourself  as  the  figure  in  a  piece  of  sculpture. 
Try  to  absorb  the  feeling  of  the  character  such  as  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Rodin's  Burghers  of  Calais,  or  the  pensive  quali- 
ty of  the  Thinker  to  be  placed  in  his  depiction  of  Dante's 
Inferno  called  the  Gates  of  Hell.  Identify  yourself  with 
Daumier's  caricatures  of  the  members  of  Parliament  or  with 
Henry  Moore's  family  groups. 

-Study  other  visual  art  for  gesture  language.  Use  Hopper, 
Degas,  David,  Ingres,  Goya,  and  Rouault  as  possible  examples. 
Body  gesture  is  a  vital  part  of  our  communication  system. 

6.  Use  dance  interpretively  in  a  study  of  various  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Investigate  the  differences  between  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Quaker,  Moravian,  white  and  black  Protestant  beliefs 
and  rituals.  How  does  each  conduct  its  services?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  members  of  each?  After  learning 
about  each  group,  design  group  movements  involving  dance 
and  drama  to  explain  to  others  the  inherent  qualities  of  each 
religious  group. 
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7.  Through  an  educational  program,  a  worship  service  or 
family-community  gathering,  discuss  the  development  of  20th 
century  dance  from  classical  ballet  to  creative  movement  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  contemporary  expression. 


Photographer  Paul  E.  Rowland,  Jr. 
"Betsy  Rowland,"  1975 


Contemporary  dance  reflects  a  return  to  natural,  simplified 
movements  which  communicate  emotional  and  intellectual  ex- 
periences. Dance  expressions  amplify  one's  awareness  of  in- 
dividual feelings,  societal  values,  and  the  environment.  It  is 
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an  intense  experience  for  those  observing  as  well  as  those 
participating.  Use  the  lives  and  beliefs  of  the  following  people 
to  understand  the  development:  Isadora  Duncan,  Ruth  St.  Denis. 
Ted  Shawn,  Martha  Graham,  Doris  Humphrey,  Charles  Wiedman, 
Mary  Wigman,  Helen  Tamiris,  Erika  Thimey. 

8.  Plan  a  folk  dance  evening  with  doggers,  folk  musi- 
cians, a  square  dance  caller  to  get  the  congregation  to  share 
in  the  freedom  of  movement  and  group  involvement. 

9.  Commission  a  ballet  or  modern  dance  troupe  to  choreo- 
graph a  ballet  for  a  special  religious  event. 

10.  Use  dance  movement  to  interpret  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
poetry  such  as  James  Weldon  Johnson's  "The  Creation"  or 
"God's  Trombones." 

11.  Have  rhythmic  choirs  or  members  of  the  congregation  use 
gesture  to  interpret  hymns  sung  during  services.  Some  examples 
would  be  "Lift  Him  Up"  or  "Marching  to  Zion." 
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Ann  Carter  Pollard 

"The  Afternoon:  Greek  Priest  and  Two  Cats" 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
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RESOURCES 


N.  C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 


N.  C.  ARTS  COUNCIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 

919-829-7897 

The  purpose  of  the  N.  C.  Arts  Council  is  to  develop  the  arts  at  the 
community  level;  to  encourage,  promote,  and  provide  assistance  for 
the  cultural  development  of  all  North  Carolinians;  and  to  make  the 
arts  an  important  part  of  the  lives  and  heritage  of  the  people  in 
North  Carolina. 

Contact  the  State  Arts  Council  when  there  exists  no  local  arts 
council  to  answer  questions  concerning  architecture,  the  visual  arts, 
crafts,  dance,  drama,  film,  photography,  literature,  music  and  multi- 
media; concerning  grants,  local  artists,  and  such  programs  as 
artists-in-residence,  artists-in-the-schools,  dance  residencies, 
poetry  readings,  the  consultant  service,  and  conferences  for  non- 
arts  groups  which  want  to  encourage  arts  activities  among  their 
programs. 


THEATRE  ARTS  SECTION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 

919-829-2618 

Contact  Maggie  Klekas,  Director  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Section,  when 
questions  arise  concerning  professional  theatre  companies  in  North 
Carolina,  schedules  of  residential  and  touring  companies'  performances, 
workshop  or  program  leaders,  and  local  individuals  or  organizations  who 
might  help  you  in  your  projects. 
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N.  C.  SYMPHONY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
RALEIGH.  N.  C.  27611 
91 9-829-2750 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  wishes  to  encourage  and  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  talent  and  appreciation  in  North  Carolina.  It  main- 
tains a  full  symphony,  two  small  symphonies,  a  chamber  group,  a  brass 
quintet,  a  string  quartet,  and  a  woodwind  quintet. 

Contact  them  for  a  schedule  of  their  performances,  programs,  and  work- 
shops and  for  suggested  workshop  or  program  leaders  and  special 
concerts. 


N.  C.  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 

919-829-7568 

Guided  tours  of  the  museum  can  be  arranged  to  give  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  museum,  to  emphasize  a  temporary  exhibit,  or  to  con- 
centrate on  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  group.  Workshop  tours  which 
combine  gallery  discussions  and  studio  work  for  adults  and  children 
can  also  be  arranged.  Teacher  seminars  are  held  each  summer.  There 
are  slide  narrative  presentations  available  on  specific  themes  for  loan 
to  any  group  free  of  charge.  The  museum  also  has  a  special  education 
program  oriented  to  the  visually  handicapped  through  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  where  visitors  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
perience art  through  their  sense  of  touch.  Exhibits  of  original  works 
such  as  selections  from  Marc  Chagall's  Bible  I  and  Bible  II  port- 
folios are  available  for  circulation  provided  your  gallery  space  meets 
certain  regulations.  An  art  reference  library  is  open  for  the  public's 
use  which  loans  slides  for  visual  aids  in  lectures  or  programs.  Color 
reproductions  of  the  collection  are  available  at  nominal  costs. 

The  North  Carolina  Art  Society  (919-829-4779)  maintains  the  Rental/ 
Sales  Gallery  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  a  free  film  program 
featuring  the  Civilisation  series  of  Kenneth  Clark  and  three  native 
artists  (Earth  Red  about  Howard  Thomas,  Eve  of  the  Artist  about 
Francis  Speight,  and  Claude  Howell  '741,  and  an  "Art  Kit"  with 
slides,  scripts,  and  reference  books  available  for  purchase. 


N.  C.  STATE  LIBRARY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 
91 9-829-3270 

Through  the  services  of  the  N.  C.  State  Library,  the  resources  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state  are  made  available  to  you  at  your  local 
library.  Any  request  for  information  or  library  materials  which  cannot 
be  answered  at  the  local  level  can  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Library  on 
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a  watts  line  from  any  library  in  the  state.  Books  and  other  information 
can  be  sent  to  your  local  library  through  an  inter-library  loan  system 
and  photocopy  services.  These  resources  include  specialized  arts 
publications  at  colleges  and  universities  such  as  UNC-CH  and  Duke 
University. 

The  N.  C.  State  Library  also  has  an  extensive  film  collection  available 
without  charge  to  anyone  in  North  Carolina.  The  catalog  of  16mm  films 
is  available  for  use  at  every  public  library  and  for  purchase  through 
the  N.  C.  State  Library.  Films  must  be  requested  at  least  three  weeks 
in  advance. 

DIVISION  OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 

919-829-7305 

Since  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  to  promote  thq  preservation  of  historical  documents,  artifacts, 
and  buildings,  advisory  and  technical  assistance  is  available  through 
the  division  to  all  churches  and  synagogues.  Among  its  programs,  this 
division  is  working  to  preserve  historical  records  of  religious  organiza- 
tions in  microfilm,  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  advice  for  the 
creation  of  history  rooms  or  museums  to  exhibit  historical  articles,  and 
to  recognize  and  preserve  the  state's  historic  and  architecturally 
significant  religious  buildings. 


2.    DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  (  919-829-7467) 

DIVISION  OF  CULTURAL  ARTS 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27611 
JIM  HALL,  DIRECTOR 

Contact  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts  for  help  in  locating  teachers  and 
other  members  of  your  community  with  an  expertise  in  a  particular  arts 
area  who  could  direct  workshops,  teach  classes,  give  programs,  or 
answer  questions  and  provide  you  with  direction.  The  division's  staff 
includes  specialists  in  dance,  drama,  creative  writing,  music,  and  the 
visual  arts. 


3.    COMMUNITY  ARTS  COUNCILS 

Arts  councils  are  organizations  which  exist  to  promote  community 
arts.  They  may  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  cultural  events  in  the 
area  by  publishing  calendars  of  local  events  which  avoid  scheduling 
conflicts;  as  a  programming  center  for  arts  events  such  as  concerts, 
lectures,  film  series,  workshops,  classes  or  festivals;  as  spokesmen 
to  local  government  and  school  administrations  for  developing  the 
arts  in  the  community;  as  fund  raisers  for  local  arts  activities;  and 
as  community  arts  resource  banks  to  help  you  locate  props, 
costumes,  and  equipment  for  plays,  musicians  for  a  concert,  or 
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visual  artists  for  demonstrations,  workshops  and  outdoor  exhibits, 

ALAMANCE  COUNTY  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

Pat  Gore,  Executive  Director 

135  West  Elm  Street 

Graham,  NC  27253 

919/226-4816 

(ASHEVILLE)  CIVIC  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Dr.  James  Parker,  President 
152  Pearson  Drive 
Asheville,  NC  28801 
704/667-6967 

(ASHEVILLE)  WESTERN  N.  C.  ARTS  COALITION 

Deborah  Austin,  Coordinator 

324  Charlotte  Street 

Asheville,  NC  28804 

704/254-0223 

BEAUFORT  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Barbara  Chamness,  Director 

Box  634 

Washington,  NC  27889 

919/946-2504 

BERTIE  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Marsha  Smithwick,  President 
601  N.  King  Street 
Windsor,  NC  27983 

BLUE  RIDGE  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  COUNCIL 

Danielle  Withrow,  Executive  Director 

827  Blowing  Rock  Road 

Boone,  NC  28607 

704/262-1026 

BURKE  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Richard  Gordon,  President 
501  West  Union  Street 
Morganton,  NC  28655 
704/433-3581 

CARTERET  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Charles  McNeill,  President 
126  Turner  Street 
Beaufort,  NC  28516 
919/726-4500 

(CHARLOTTE)  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  COUNCIL 

Thomas  Mugele,  Executive  Director 

51 1  East  Morehead  Street 

Charlotte,  NC  28202 

704/372-9664 
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CHOWAN  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Louise  Darby,  Chairman 
108  S.  Granville  Street 
Edenton,  NC  27932 
919/482-4112 

CLAY  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  AND  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Jack  Smith,  President 

P.  0.  Box  5 

Hayesville,  NC  28904 

704/389-8413 

CLEVELAND  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Combs,  Co-Chairmen 
111  Brookhill  Road 
Shelby,  NC  28150 

CRAVEN  COMMUNITY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  James  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  President 
P.  0.  Box  596 
New  Bern,  NC  28560 

919/637-2350 

CURRITUCK  COUNTY  ART  SOCIETY 

Mrs.  James  Ferebee,  Jr.,  President 

Route  2 

Moyock,  NC  27958 

919/232-2778 


(DARE  COUNTY)  SEA  AND  SOUNDS  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mollie  Fearing,  President 
P.  0.  Box  937 
Manteo,  NC  27954 

(DAVIDSON)  NEW  SCHOOLHOUSE  FOR  THE  ARTS 
Julius  Melton,  President 
P.  0.  Box  605 
Davidson,  NC  28036 

DAVIE  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Emily  Cartmell,  President 
P.  0.  Box  744 
Mocksville,  NC  27028 
704/634-31 1 2 


DUPLIN  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Regina  Whaley,  Director 
P.  0.  Box  398 
Kenansville,  NC  28349 
919/296-1341,  ext.  47 

DURHAM  ARTS  COUNCIL 

James  Mclntyre,  Executive  Director 
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810  West  Proctor  Street 
Durham,  NC  27707 
919/682-5519 

(FAYETTEVILLE)  ARTS  COUNCIL  OF  FAYETTEVILLE 

Marvin  Weaver,  Executive  Director 

P.  0.  Box  318 

Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

919/323-1776 

FOOTHILLS  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Steve  Ball,  Chairman 
P.  0.  Box  105 
Elkin,  NC  28621 
919/835-2626 

GASTON  FINE  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  Marshall  Rausch,  President 
P.  0.  Box  565 
Belmont,  NC  28012 
704/867-1616 

GATES  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Nolle  N.  Mitchell,  President 
P.  O.  Box  122 
Gatesville,  NC  27938 
919/357-4626 

GOLDSBORO  COMMUNITY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
John  Soldano,  Executive  Director 
Goldsboro  Art  Center 
106  North  Lionel  Street 
Goldsboro,  NC  27530 
91 9/736-3335 

(GREENSBORO)  UNITED  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Charles  F.  Dambach,  Executive  Director 
712  Summit  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27405 
919/274-2436 

HALIFAX  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Harriette  Nichols,  President 

406  Lee  Road 

Roanoke  Rapids,  NC  27870 

919/537-5575 

HARNETT  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  Claudine  Whitaker,  President 
1011  North  Orange  Avenue 
Dunn,  NC  28334 
919/892-8344 
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HERTFORD  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Esther  Hutcherson,  President 
415  W.  First  Street 
Ahoskie,  NC  27910 
919/332-3721 

HICKORY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Dr.  Robin  Gatwood,  President 
P.  0.  Box  1004 
Hickory,  NC  28601 
704/328-1741,  ext.  228 

HIGH  POINT  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Barbara  Probert,  Executive  Director 
220  E.  Commerce  Street 
High  Point,  NC  27261 
919/882-0710 

IREDELL  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Barbara  Harris,  President 

Box  612 

Statesville,  NC  28677 

JACKSON  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Joe  Simpson,  Chairman 
P.  O.  Box  305 
Dillsboro,  NC  28725 
704/586-8200 

(JACKSONVILLE)  FINE  ARTS  COMMITTEE 

Stephen  E.  Smith 

Coastal  Carolina  Community  College 

222  Georgetown  Road 

Jacksonville,  NC  28540 

JOHNSTON  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mitchell  Barefoot,  Executive  Director 
P.  O.  Box  1298 
Smithfield,  NC  27577 
91 9/934-7494 

JONES  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Rozelle  Wicks,  President 
P.  O.  Box  69 
Trenton,  NC  28585 

KINGS  MOUNTAIN  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Tom  Mclntyre,  Chairman 

P.  O.  Box  6 

Kings  Mountain,  NC  28086 

KINSTON  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Pat  Crawford,  Executive  Director 
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1081/2  West  Caswell  Street 
Kinston,  NC  28501 
919/527-2517 

LINCOLN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Paul  Rhyne,  President 
P.  0.  Box  45 
Lincolnton,  NC  28092 
704/735-7456 

MACON  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Helen  F.  Freas,  President 
Route  1 ,  Box  1 74 
Franklin,  NC  28734 
704/524-7620 

MARTIN  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Katherine  K.  Whitley,  President 
P.  O.  Box  1134 
Williamston,  NC  27892 
919/792-7127 

MCDOWELL  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  ASSOCIATION 

Margaret  Hartley,  President 

P.  0.  Box  1387 

Marion,  NC  28752 

704/652-4535 

MONTGOMERY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Ron  Kincaid,  President 

P.  0.  Box  82 

Mt.  Gilead,  NC  27306 

919/439-6121 

NORTHEASTERN  ARTS  COUNCIL 

(federation  of  six  county  arts  councils) 

Louise  Darby,  President 

P.  O.  Box  277 

Powellsville,  NC  27967 

919/332-3819 

919/482-4112 

NORTHWEST  ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 

c/o  Pat  Ashworth 

Northwest  Economic  Development  Comm. 

Government  Center 

Winston-Salem,  NC  27101 

91 9/722-9346 

PASQUOTANK  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  Walter  Spaeth,  President 
1904  Rivershore  Road 
Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
91 9/335-7389 
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PERQUIMANS  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Brenda  Hollowell,  President 

Route  4 

Hertford,  NC  27944 

919/426-7611 

PITTSBORO  ARTS  COMMISSION 
Avis  Autry,  Chairman 
Route  3,  Box  75 
Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
919/542-2353 

ROCKY  MT.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ARTS  COUNCIL 

c/o  Jean  Farmer 

P.  0.  Box  392 

Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801 

919/442-5111 

(RUTHERFORD    COUNTY)  PERFORMING  ARTS  GUILD 

Matthew  McEnnerney,  Executive  Director 

Box  999 

Rutherfordton,  NC.  28139 

704/245-8676 

SAMPSON  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Kathryn  Gurkin,  Director 

Box  841 

Clinton,  NC  28328 

919/592-7194 

SANDHILLS  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Julian  Long,  Executive  Director 
Campbell  House 
Southern  Pines,  NC  28387 
919/692-8324 

SOUL  CITY  CULTURAL  ARTS  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Janice  Crump,  Cultural  Arts  Planner 

P.  0.  Box  38 

Soul  City,  NC  27553 

919/456-3111,  ext.  260 

SOUTHEASTERN  N.  C.  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Ann  Hood,  Executive  Director 
Route  2,  Box  211 
Elizabethtown,  NC  28337 
919/588-4898 

STANLY  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Pat  Hartley,  Director 
P.  0.  Box  909 
Albemarle,  NC  28001 
704/982-8116 
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STOKES  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 

Herschel  Harper,  Director 

Box  56 

Danbury,  NC  27016 

919/593-8161 

SURRY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Don  Nance,  Director 
P.  0.  Box  141 
Mount  Airy,  NC  27030 
919/786-7998  (Office) 
919/789-5147  (School) 

TOE  RIVER  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Susan  Larson,  President 
106  Hospital  Drive 
Spruce  Pine,  NC  28777 
704/765-2652 

UNION  COUNTY  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Dick  Worley,  Acting  President 
300  Harvard  Street 
Monroe,  NC  28110 
704/289-1018 

WAKE  FOREST  BIRTHPLACE  ART  CENTER 

Mrs.  Jean  McCamy,  President 

P.  O.  Box  494 

Wake  Forest,  NC  27587 

919/556-5342 

WARRENTON  ARTS  COMMISSION 
Howard  Jones,  Chairman 
303  Wilcox  Street 
Warrenton,  NC  27589 
919/257-3278 

(WILMINGTON)  LOWER  CAPE  FEAR  COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  ARTS 
Bob  Davis,  Executive  Director 
P.  O.  Box  212 
Wilmington,  NC  28401 
919/762-4223 

WILSON  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Vicky  Bell,  Director 
205  Gray  Street 
Wilson,  NC  27893 
919/291-4329 

(WINSTON-SALEM)  THE  ARTS  COUNCIL 
Milton  Rhodes,  Executive  Director 
610  Coliseum  Drive 
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Winston-Salem,  NC  27106 
91 9/722-2585 

YADKIN  ARTS  COUNCIL 
William  Casstevens,  Chairman 
Route  3,  Box  142 
Yadkinville,  NC  27055 
91 9/679-8267 


4.   VISUAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Contact  these  organizations  to  locate  artists  to  lead  workshops, 
teach  classes,  give  programs,  exhibit  work  and  give  demonstra- 
tions. The  following  list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  but  is  not 
all  inclusive.  Contact  your  local  arts  council  for  other  organiza- 
tions in  your  area. 

Associated  Artists  of  N.  C,  Inc. 
Post  Office  Box  755 
Cullowhee,  N.  C.  28723 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  Executive  Secretary 

J.  C.  Campbell  Folk  School 
Brasstown,  N.  C.  28902 
Ms.  Maggie  Masters 

Carolina  Designer  Craftsmen 
Post  Office  Box  30132 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27612 
Ms.  Valerie  Price  Casey 

N.  C.  Watercolor  Society 
Route  8,  Robinhood  Road 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    27106 

Piedmont  Craftsmen,  Inc. 
936  W.  Fourth  Street 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
Mrs.  Lida  Lowery,  Director 

Pen  I  and  School  of  Crafts 
Penland,  N.  C.  28765 
Bill  Brown,  Director 

Qua  I  la  Arts  &  Crafts  Mutual,  Inc. 
Post  Office  Box  277 
Cherokee,  N.  C.  28719 
Ms.  Betty  Dupree,  Manager 

Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild 
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Post  Office  Box  9145 
Asheville,  N.  C.  28805 
Mr.  Bob  Gray,  Director 


5.  VISUAL  ARTS  CENTERS  AND  MUSEUMS 

Contact  these  organizations  for  upcoming  exhibits,  tours,  and 
special  programs  in  your  area  of  interest.  Make  arrangements 
through  the  staff  for  a  speaker  on  art  and  religion. 

Asheville 

Asheville  Art  Museum 

Asheville  Civic  Center 

152  Pearson  Drive 

Asheville,  N.  C.  28801 

704-253-3227 

F.  Thomas  Gilmartin,  Director 

Chapel  Hill 

William  Hayes  Ackland  Art  Center 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

91 9-933-3039 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Sloane,  Director 

Charlotte 

The  Mint  Museum  of  Art 

501  Hempstead  Place 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

704-334-9723 

Cleve  K.  Scarbrough,  Director 

Durham 

Duke  University  Museum  of  Art 

Box  6877 

College  Station 

Durham,  N.  C.  27708 

919-684-5135 

W.  K.  Stars,  Director 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  Art  Museum 
Route  6,  Fields  Road 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.   28301 
William  C.  Fields,  President 


Goldsboro 

Goldsboro  Art  Center 
106  Lionel  St. 
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Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

919-736-3335 

Mrs.  Ann  Whitmore,  Director 

Greensboro 

Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery 

UNC-Greensboro 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  27412 

919-379-5770 

James  E.  Tucker,  Curator 

Greenville 

Greenville  Art  Center 
802  Evans  St. 
Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
91  9-758-1 946 
Edith  G.  Walker,  Director 

H  ickory 

Hickory  Museum  of  Art 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue,  N.W. 

Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 

704-327-8576 

Mildred  M.  Coe,  Director 

Kinston 

Kinston  Arts  Center 

1081/2  W.  Caswell  St. 

Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

919-527-2517 

Pat  Crawford,  Director 

North  Wilkesboro 

The  Northwest  Art  Gallery 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.   28659 
Mrs.  Christine  Flowers,  Director 

Pinehurst 

Sandhill  Woman's  Exchange 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.  28374 
Mrs.  William  Wilson 

Raleigh 

N.  C.  Museum  of  Art 
107  E.  Morgan  St. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 
919-829-7568 

Rocky  Mount 

Rocky  Mount  Arts  &  Crafts  Center 
Corner  of  Hammond  St.  and  Nashville  Rd. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.    27801 
Ms.  Julia  Jordan,  Director 
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Salisbury 

Salisbury  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 

1636  Parkview  Circle 

Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

704-636-3462 

Rosemary  Taylor,  Curator  of  Visual  Art 

Seagrove 

Potters  Museum 

Highway  220 

Box  1 23 

Seagrove,  N.  C.  27341 

91  9-873-7406 

Walter  Auman,  Director 

Statesville 

Arts  and  Science  Museum 
Box  585 

Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 
Frank  Sherill,  Curator 

Wilmington 

St.  Johns  Art  Gallery 

114  Orange  St. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

919-763-0281 

Margaret  T.  Hall,  Director 

Winston-Salem 

Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 

500  S.  Main  St. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

919-725-1904 

Ted  Potter,  Director 

Museum  of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts 

924  S.  Main  St. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

91 9-723-1 406 

Carolyn  Weekley,  Director 

Piedmont  Craftsmen 

936  W.  4th  St. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 

919-725-1516 

Betty  Place,  Executive  Director 

Ann  Bonitz,  Director 

Bob  Cash,  Chairman  Exhibits 
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6.  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Most  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  include  art, 
music,  dance,  drama,  and  creative  writing  in  their  curriculum. 
Creative  writing  will  usually  be  found  through  an  English  de- 
partment and  dance  through  the  physical  education  department. 
Art,  music,  and  drama  usually  have  departments  of  their  own. 
Contact  these  departments  for  resource  people  to  help  you  plan 
programs,  concerts,  exhibits,  to  lead  discussion  sessions  and 
workshops,  to  perform,  and  to  offer  direction. 

Senior  Institutions  (Public) 

Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  NC  28608 
Chancellor  Herbert  W.  Wey 
704/262-2000 

East  Carolina  University 
Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
Chancellor  Leo  W.  Jenkins 
919/758-6212 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 
Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
Chancellor  Marion  D.  Thorpe 
919/335-0551 

Fayetteville  State  University 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301 
Chancellor  Charles  Lyons,  Jr. 
919/483-6144 

N.  C.  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University 
Greensboro,  NC  2741 1 
Chancellor  Lewis  C.  Dowdy 
91 9/379-7500 

North  Carolina  Central  University 
Durham,  NC  27707 
Chancellor  Albert  N.  Whiting 
919/682-2171 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27107 
Chancellor  Robert  Suderberg 
919/784-7170 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27607 
Chancellor  Joab  L.  Thomas 
919/737-2011 
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Pembroke  State  University 
Pembroke,  NC  28372 
Chancellor  English  Jones 
919/521-4214 

UNC  at  Asheville 
Asheville,  NC  28801 
Chancellor  William  E.  Highsmith 
704/254-7415 

UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill.  NC  27514 
Chancellor  N.  Ferebee  Taylor 
919/933-1365 

UNC  at  Charlotte 
Charlotte,  NC  28213 
Chancellor    Dean  W.  Colvard 
704/597-2000 

UNC  at  Greensboro 
Greensboro,  NC  27412 
Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson 
91 9/379-5000 

UNC  at  Wilmington 
Wilmington,  NC  28401 
Chancellor  William  H.  Wagoner 
919/791-4330 

Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  NC    28723 
Chancellor  Jack  K.  Carlton 
704/293-7326 

Winston-Salem   State  University 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27102 
Chancellor    Kenneth  R.Williams 
919/725-3563 

Senior  Institutions  (Private) 

Atlantic  Christian  College 
Wilson,    NC  27893 
President  Arthur  D.  Wenger 
919/237-3161 

Barber-Scotia    College 
Concord,  NC  28025 
President  J.  Lynwood  Gresham 
704/825-371 1 
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Belmont  Abbey  College 
Belmont,   NC  28012 
President  Rev.  John  P.  Bradley 
704/825-371 1 

Bennett  College 
Greensboro,  NC  27420 
President  Isaac  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
919/275-9791 

Campbell  College 
Buie's  Creek,  NC  27506 
President  Norman  A.  Wiggins 
919/893-4111 

Catawba  College 
Salisbury,  NC  28144 
President  Martin  L.  Shotzberger 
704/636-5311 

Davidson  College 
Davidson,  NC  28036 
President  Samuel  R.  Spencer 
704/892-8021 

Duke  University 
Durham,  NC  27706 
President  Terry  Sanford 
919/684-8111 

Elon  College 

Eton  College,  NC  27244 

President  J.  Fred  Young 

919/584-9711 

Gardner-Webb  College 
Boiling  Springs,  NC  28017 
President  E.  Eugene  Poston 
704/434-221 1 

Greensboro  College 
Greensboro,  NC  27420 
President  Howard  C.  Wilkinson 
919/272-7102 

Guilford  College 
Guilford,  NC  27410 
President  G.  T.  Hobbs 
919/292-5511 

High  Point  College 
High  Point,  NC  27262 
President  Wendell  M.  Patton 
919/885-5101 
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Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Charlotte,  NC  28216 
President  Wilbert  Greenfield 
704/372-2370 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Hickory,  NC  28601 
President  Raymond  M.  Bost 
704/328-1741 

Livingstone  College 
Salisbury,  NC  28144 
President  F.  George  Shipman 
704/633-7960 

Mars  Hill  College 
Mars  Hill,  NC  28754 
President  Fred  B.  Bent  ley 
704/689-1142  (President) 
704/689-1111   (General) 

Meredith  College 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
President  John  Edgar  Weems 
919/833-6461 

Methodist  College 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301 
President  Richard  W.  Pearce 
919/488-7110 

North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College 
Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801 
President  Thomas  A.  Collins 
919/442-7121 

Pfeiffer  College 
Misenheimer,  NC  28109 
President  Douglas  Reid  Sasser 
704/463-31 1 1 

Queens  College 
1900  Selwyn  Avenue 
Charlotte,  NC  28207 
President  John  E.  Smylie 
704/332-7121 

Sacred  Heart  College 
Belmont,  NC  28102 
President  Jacob  Fisher 
704/825-8543 
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St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Laurinburg,NC  28352 
President  Donald  J.  Hart 
91 9/276-3652 


St.  Augustine's  College 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
President  Prezell  R.  Robinson 
919/828-4451 

Salem  College 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27108 
President  John  H.  Chandler 
919/723-7961 

Shaw  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
President  J.  Archie  Hargraves 
919/755-4920  (President) 
919/755-4800  (General) 

Wake  Forest  University 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27109 
President  James  R.  Scales 
919/725-9711 

Warren  Wilson  College 
Swannanoa,  NC  28778 
President  Reuben  A.  Holden 
704/298-3325 


Junior  Colleges  (Private) 

Brevard  College 

Brevard,  NC  28712 

President  Rev.  Robert  A.  Davis 

704/833-8292 

Chowan  College 
Murfreesboro,  NC  27855 
President  Bruce  E.  Whitaker 
919/398-4101 

Kittrell  College 

Kittrell,  NC  27544 

Acting  President  Nathaniel  Gaylord 

919/492-2131 

Lees-McRae  College 

Banner  Elk.  NC  28604 

President  Hawthorne  C.  Evans,  Jr. 

704/898-5241 
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Louisburg  College 
Louisburg,  NC  27549 
President  Cecil  W.  Robbins 
919/496-3101 

Montreat-Anderson  College 
Montreat,  NC  28757 
704/669-7046  (President) 
704/669-8425  (General) 

Mount  Olive  College 
Mount  Olive,  NC  28365 
President  W.    Burkette  Raper 
919/658-2502 

Peace  College 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
President  S.  David  Frazier 
919/832-2881 

St.  Mary's  College 
Raleigh,  NC  27602 
President  Frank  W.  Pisani 
919/828-2521 

Wingate  Col  lege 
Wingate,  NC  28174 
President  Budd  E.  Smith 
704/233-4241 


Theological  Seminaries 

Duke  University  Divinity  School 

Durham,  NC  27706 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Langford 

919/684-8111 

Hood  Theological  Seminary 
Livingstone  College 
Salisbury,  NC  28144 
Dean  Walter  Yates 
704/633-7960 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

P.  O.  Box  712 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  27587 

President  W.  Randall  Lolley 

919/556-3101 
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7.   N.  C.  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

Many  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  have  active 
arts  programs.  Contact  individual  departments  for  resource  peo- 
ple. Forty  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  are  in- 
volved in  the  visiting  artist  program.  If  the  community  college 
or  technical  institute  in  your  area  has  a  visiting  artist,  arrange 
a  concert,  lecture,  program  or  workshop  with  the  artist's  co- 
ordinator. Many  schools  will  arrange  for  any  course  requested 
by  the  public  to  be  taught  provided  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen 
people  register  and  funds  exist  in  the  individual  school. 

Anson  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  68 
Ansonville,  N.  C.  28007 
President  H.  B.  Monroe 
704/826-2575 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Ashevi lie-Buncombe  Technical  Institute 

340  Victoria  Road 

Ashevi  lie,  N.  C.  28801 

Acting  President  Harvey  L.  Haynes 

704/254-1 921 

Beaufort  County  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  1069 
Washington,  N.  C.  27889 
President  James  P.  Blanton 
919/946-6194 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Bladen  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  128 
Dublin,  N.  C.  28337 
President  George  Resseguie 
919/862-2164 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Blue  Ridge  Technical  Institute 

Route  2 

Flat  Rock,  N.  C.  28731 

President  William  D.  KM  Man 

704/692-3572 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Caldwell  Community  College  &  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  600 

Lenoir,  N.  C.  28645 

President  H.  E.  Beam 

704/728-4323 

Visiting  Artist  Program 
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Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute 
411   N.  Front  St. 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 
President  M.  J.  McLeod 
919/763-9876 

Carteret  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  849 

Morehead  City,  N.  C.  28557 

President  Donald  Bryant 

919/726-2811 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Catawba  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 
President  Robert  E.  Paap 
704/327-9124 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Central  Carolina  Technical  Institute 

1105  Kelly  Drive 

Sanford,  N.  C.  27330 

President  J.  E.  Hockaday 

919/775-5401 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 

P.  O.  Box  4009 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  28204 

President  Richard  Hagemeyer 

704/373-6633 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Cleveland  County  Technical  Institute 

137  S.  Post  Road 

Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

President  James  Petty 

704/482-8351 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Coastal  Carolina  Community  College 

222  Georgetown  Road 

Jacksonville,  N.  C.  28540 

President  James  L.  Henderson,  Jr. 

919/455-1221 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

College  of  the  Albemarle 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  27909 
President  S.  Bruce  Petteway 
919/335-0821 

Craven  Community  College 
P.  O.  Box  885 
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New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 
President  Thurman  Brock 
919/638-4131 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Davidson  County  Community  College 
P.  0.  Box  1287 
Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 
President  Grady  E.  Love 
704/249-81 86 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Durham  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Drawer  11307 
Durham,  N.  C.  27703 
President  John  M.  Crumpton,  Jr. 
919/596-8293 

Edgecombe  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  550 
Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 
President  Charles  B.  Mclntyre 
919/823-5166 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  5236 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

President  Howard  E.  Boudreau 

919/484-4121 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute 
2100  Silas  Creek  Parkway 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 
President  Harley  P.  Affeldt 
919/723-0371 

Gaston  College 
New  Dallas  Highway 
Dallas,  N.  C.  28034 
President  Joseph  L.  Mills 
704/922-3136 

Guilford  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  309 
Jamestown,  N.  C.  27282 
President  Woodrow  B.  Sugg 
919/292-1101 

Halifax  County  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Drawer  809 
Weldon,  N.  C.  27890 
President  Phillip  Taylor 
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919/536-4152 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Haywood  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  457 
Clyde,  N.  C.  28721 
President  M.  C.  Nix 
704/627-2821 

Isothermal  Community  College 
P.  0.  Box  804 
Spindale,  N.  C.  28160 
President  Fred  J.  Eason 
704/631-3636 

James  Sprunt  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  398 
Kenansville,  N.  C.  28349 
President  Dixon  S.  Hall 
919/296-4591 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Johnston  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  29 
Smithfield,  N.  C.  27577 
President  John  Tart 
919/963-2143 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Lenoir  Community  College 
P.  0.  Box  188 
Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 
President  Jesse     L.  McDaniel 
919/527-6223 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Martin  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Drawer  866 
Williamston.  N.  C.  27892 
President  E.  M.  Hunt 
919/792-5033 

Mayland  Technical  Institute 

P.  0.  Box  547 

Spruce  Pine,  N.  C.  28777 

President  O.  M.  Blake 

704/765-7351 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

McDowell  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  1049 
Marion,  N.  C.  28752 
President  J.  A.  Price 
704/652-6021 
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Mitchell  Community  College 
West  Broad  Street 
Statesville,  N.  C.  28677 
President  Charles  C.  Poindexter 
704/873-2201 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Montgomery  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Drawer  579 
Troy,  N.  C.  27371 
President  Marvin  Miles 
91 9/572-1  31 1 

Nash  Technical  Institute 

Rt.  5,  Box  255 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

President  Jack  Ballard 

919/443-4011 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Pamlico  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  1215 

Alliance,  N.  C.  28509 

President  Paul  Johnson 

919/745-4031 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Piedmont  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  1197 

Roxboro,  N.  C.  27573 

President  Edward  W.  Cox 

919/599-1181 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Pitt  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Drawer  7007 
Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
President  William  Fulford,  Jr. 
919/756-3130 

Randolph  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  1009 

Asheboro.  N.  C.  27203 

President  M.  H.  Branson 

919/629-1471 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Richmond  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  1189 
Hamlet,  N.  C.  28345 
President  Joseph  H.  Nanney 
919/582-1980 
Visiting  Artist  Program 
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Roanoke-Chowan  Technical  Institute 
Rt.  2,  Box  46-A 
Ahoskie,  N.  C.  27910 
President  J.  W.  Young 
919/332-4168 

Robeson  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Drawer  A 
Lumberton,  N.  C.  28358 
President  Craig  Allen 

919/738-7101 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Rockingham  Community  College 
Wentworth,  N.  C.  27375 
President  Gerald  B.  James 
919/342-2336 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Rowan    Technical    Institute 
P.  0.  Box  1555 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
President  C.  Merrill  Hamilton 
704/637-0760 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Sampson  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Drawer  318 

Clinton,  N.  C.  28328 

Acting  President  Robert  G.  Smith 

919/564-4192 

Sandhills  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  1379 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  28387 

President  Raymond  A.  Stone 

919/692-6185 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Southeastern  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  1 51 

Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 

President  W.  Ronald  McCarter 

919/642-7141 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Southwestern  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  95 
Sylva,  N.  C.  28779 
President  Edward  E.  Bryson 
704/586-4091 

Stanly  Technical  Institute 
621  Wall  Street 
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Albemarle,  N.  C.  28001 
President  Charles  H.  Byrd 
704/982-0121 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Surry  Community  College 
P.  0.  Box  304 
Dobson,  N.  C.  27017 
President  Swanson  Richards 
919/386-8121 
Visiting  Artist  Program 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamance 

41 1  Camp  Road 

Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

President  William  E.  Taylor 

91 9/227-7471 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Tri-County  Technical  Institute 
P.  O.  Box  40 
Murphy,  N.  C.  28906 
President  Vincent  W.  Crisp 
704/837-6810 

Vance-Granville  Technical  Institute 

406  Chestnut  Street 

Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 

President  Donald  R.  Mohorn 

919/492-2061 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Wake  Technical  Institute 

Route  10,  Box  200 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  27603 

President  Robert  W.  LeMay,  Jr. 

919/772-0551 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Wayne  Community  College 

P.  O.  Drawer  1878 

Goldsboro.  N.  C.  27530 

President  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Jr. 

919/735-5151 

Visiting  Artist  Program 

Western  Piedmont  Community  College 
1001  Burkemont  Avenue 
Morganton,  N.  C.  28655 
President  Gordon  Blank 
704/437-8688 

Wilkes  Community  College 
P.  O.  Drawer  120 
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Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  28697 
President  Howard  E.  Thompson 
919/667-7136 

Wilson  County  Technical  Institute 
P.  0.  Box  4305,  Woodard  Station 
Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 
President  Ernest  Parry 
919/291-1195 
Visiting  Artist  Program 


8.  THEATRE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Contact  these  organizations  for  technical  assistance,  advice, 
workshop  leaders,  and  performance  information.  The  following 
list  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  but  is  not  all  inclusive. 
Check  with  your  local  arts  council  for  other  organizations  in 
your  area. 

Albemarle  Players 
1002  West  Williams  Circle  or 
112  Raleigh  Street 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  27909 

Ashe  County  Little  Theatre 

Post  Office  Box  430 

West  Jefferson,  N.  C.  28694 

Asheville  Community  Theatre 

Post  Office  Box  7066 

Asheville,  N.  C.  28807 

James  L.  Hamilton,  Artistic  Director 

The  Branch  Theatre-Religious  Drama 
Andrea  and  David  Weddington 
Route  3,  Box  8 
Mooresville,  N.  C.  28115 

Carolina  Readers  Theatre 
Post  Office  Box  1222 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
Martha  Nell  Hardy 
(919)  933-5050 

Carolina  Theatrical  Services,  Inc. 
221  W.  Venner  Ave. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 
William  Dreyer 

Cherokee  Historical  Association,  Inc. 
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Unto  These  Hills 
330  Tenney  Circle 
Cherokee,  N.  C.  28719 
Carol  E.  White 
(704)  497-3011 

Durham  Theatre  Guild 
810  W.  Proctor  St. 
Durham,  N.  C.  27705 
Kelly  Mather ly 

Fayetteville  Little  Theatre 
Hamnount  Hill 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 
May on  Weeks 

Fort  Bragg  Playhouse 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  28307 

Gallery  Players,  Inc. 

Arts  Association  of  Alamance  County 

135  West  Elm  Street 

Graham,  N.  C.  27253 

JohnlVlcCrary 

Gastonia  Little  Theatre,  Inc. 
Post  Office  Box  302 
Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 
Ernest  Newman 

Greensboro  Community  Theatre 
712  Summit  Avenue 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27405 
Maynard  French 

Hendersonville  Little  Theatre 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.  28739 

Hickory  Community  Theatre 
Box  1 906 

Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 
Jack  L.  Davis 

Kings  Mountain  Little  Theatre 
Post  Office'  Box  1743 
Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

Little  Theatre  of  Edenton 

W.  Queens  Street 

Edenton,  N.  C.  27932 

Rosa  Martin,  Chowan  Arts  Council 

Little  Theatre  of  Charlotte,  Inc. 
501  Queens  Road 
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Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

Little  Theatre  of  Winston-Salem 
601  Coliseum  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
Howard  Hall 

Mt.  Airy  Community  Theatre 
Box  1003 

Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 
Don  Nance 

New  Bern  Civic  Theatre 
Post  Office  Box  1531 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 

The  New  Stage  Theatre,  Inc. 
64  Haywood  St. 
Asheville,N.  C.  28803 
Vinton  Taylor 
(704)  253-6153 

North/South,  Ltd. 

West  Gate  Professional  Center 

1303  Plaza  Dr. 

P.O.  Box  628 

Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  28086 

William  P.  Fulton 

(704)  739-8056 

Orange  Theatre 
Hillsborough,  N.  C.  27278 

Outdoor  Theatre  Fund  Charitable  Trust 

From  This  Day  Forward 

Old  Colony  Players 

P.  O.  Box  112 

Valdese,  N.  C.  28690 

Evelyn  Bronson 

Charles  K.  Shook 

(704)  437-6836 

(704)  879-9518 

Pendulum  Players 
Route  1 

Stoneville,  N.  C.  27048 
Joan  Doyle 

Performing  Arts  Guild 
Box  999 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  28139 
Matthew  McEnnerney 

Piedmont  Players  Theatre 
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Post  Office  Box  762 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
Patricia  Petrette 

Piedmont  Repertory  Company,  Inc. 
7  Vintage  Ave. 
Tanglewood  Barn  Theatre 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 
Cowles  Liipfert 
(919)  725-0360 

The  Playhouse 
Wilson,  N.  C.  27893 
Mrs.  Kenan  Rand 

Playmakers  Repertory  Company 

Department  of  Dramatic  Art 

UNC-CH 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

Joseph  Coleman 

(919)  933-1132 

Raleigh  Little  Theatre 
301  Pogue  Street 
Post  Office  Box  5637 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 
Ron  Campbell 

Randolf  Players 
Post  Office  Box  1009 
Asheboro,  N.  C.  27203 

Revolution,  Inc. 

Revolution! 

South  Port,  N.  C.  28461 

Constance  H.  Ledgett 

(919)  457-6333 

Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association 

The  Lost  Colony 

Post  Office  Box  68 

Manteo,  N.  C.  27954 

G.  Page  Meekins 

(919)  473-2127 

Robeson  Historical  Drama,  Inc. 

Strike  at  the  Wind! 

P.  O.  Box  1059 

Pembroke,  N.  C.  28372 

Mr.  Rock  Kershaw 

(919)  521-2401 

Roxboro  Little  Theatre 
Roxboro,  N.  C.  27573 
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Snow  Camp  Historical  Drama  Society,  Inc. 

Sword  of  Peace 

P.  0.  Box  535 

Snow  Camp,  N.  C.  27349 

Mrs.  Sarah  Primm 

(919)  227-8037 

The  Southeastern  Shakespeare  Company 
P.  0.  Box  1215 
Henderson,  N.  C.  27536 
Charles  M.  Smith 
(919)  492-2078 

Southern  Appalachian  Historical  Association 

Horn  in  the  West 

P.  0.  Box  295    Boone,  N.  C.  28607 

Dr.  Robert  Randall 

(704)  264-9121 

STG  (Student  Theatre  Guild)  Repertory 

Theatre  Company 
P.  0.  Box  5326 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 
Alec  Dantre 
(919)  787-3638 

The  Tank  Theatre 

P.  0.  Box  4031 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  27801 

William  A.  Rawls 

Thalian  Association 
c/o  Commercial  Realty 
3909  Oleander  Drive 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

Theatre  in  the  Park 
P.  0.  Box  12151 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27605 
David  Wood 

Theatre  Workshop 
303  Elizabeth  Street 
Clinton,  N.  C.  28328 
Fred  Burgers 

Urban  Arts  Program 
Freedom  Street  Players 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 
610  Coliseum  Drive 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27106 
Milton  Rhodes 
(919)  722-2585 
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The  Vagabond  School  of  Drama,  Inc. 
Flat  Rock  Playhouse 
Flat  Rock,  N.  C.  28731 
Robroy  Farquhar 
(704)  692-2281 


9.  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS  IN  N.  C. 


Arrange  for  members  of  these  groups  to  perform  for  your  church  or 
synagogue,  to  lead  music  workshops,  and  to  provide  a  program  on 
music  appreciation. 

Asheville  Symphony  Orchestra 

419  City  Bldg. 

Asheville.  N.  C.  28801 

(704)  254-7046 

Helen  N.  Sorton,  Manager 

Joseph  E.  Fischer,  Conductor 

Brevard  Music  Center 
P.  0.  Box  592 
Brevard,  N.  C.  28712 
(704)  883-8188 
Henry  Janiec,  Conductor 

Charlotte  Symphony  Orchestra 
511  E.  Morehead 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28202 
(704)  372-9664 
Jacques  Brourman,  Conductor 

East  Carolina  Symphony 
School  of  Music 
Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
Robert  Hause,  Conductor 

Eastern  Music  Festival 

712  Summit  Avenue 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  27405 

(919)  272-2177 

Robert  Young,  Executive  Director 

Sheldon  Morgenstern,  Music  Director 

Fayetteville  Symphony  Orchestra 

P.  0.  Box  3513 

Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 

(919)  485-1541 

E.  Garrett  Jones,  Manager 

Harlan  Duenow,  Conductor 

Greensboro  Symphony  Orchestra 
712  Summit  Avenue 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27405 
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(919)  272-2426 

Margaret  Faison,  Business  Manager 

Peter  Paul  Fuchs,  Music  Director 

Music  in  the  Mountains 
Bumsville,  N.  C.  28714 
Susannah  C.  Jones,  Manager 

North  Carolina  State  University  Symphony 

Box  5937 

NCSU 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607 

Eduardo  Ostergren,  Conductor 

North  Carolina  Symphony 

P.  0.  Box  28026 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 

(919)  829-2750 

Ralph  0.  Guthrie,  General  Manager 

John  Gosling,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor 

Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra 
N.  C.  School  of  the  Arts 
P.  0.  Box  4657 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  27107 
Nicholas  Harsanyi,  Conductor 

Triangle  Symphony 

1108  Watts  Street 

Durham,  N.  C.  27701 

(91 9)  688-8996 

Paul  Bryan,  Manager  and  Conductor 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro) 

Sinfonia  &  Symphony 
School  of  Music 
UNC-G 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  27412 
(919)  379-5000 
George  Dickieson,  Conductor 

University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill) 

Orchestra 
Hill  Hall 
UNC-CH 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
(919)  933-2340 
David  Serrins,  Conductor 

Wake  Forest  University  Symphony 
Box  7345 
Reynolda  Station 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27109 
(919)  725-9711 
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Western  Piedmont  Symphony 
P.  0.  Box  878 
Newton,  N.  C.  28658 
Martin  Be  liar.  Conductor 

Winston-Salem  Symphony 
610  Coliseum  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 
(919)  725-1035 
Margaret  Newman,  Manager 
John  luele.  Conductor 


10.  PUBLICATIONS 


NCAAE  Directory  (N.  C.  Alliance  for  Arts  Education) 

This  guide  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple involved  in  the  arts  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  coded  and  lists 
people  by  counties.  A  copy  is  available  in  each  arts  council  and 
each  board  of  education  office. 

The  Youth  Culture  Media  Pack 

Board  of  Discipleship 
Methodist  Educational  Services 
P.  0.  Box  840 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37202 

This  collection  includes  a  magazine  of  national  cultural  information, 
a  "mass  media  ministries"  newsletter,  suggestions  and  information 
concerning  uses  of  contemporary  musical  forms,  "Probe,"  a  monthly 
article  reviewing  conferences,  meeting,  programs,  and  services,  and 
"Recycle,"  a  newspaper  organized  by  a  freelance  writer  who  solicits 
articles  throughout  the  country  on  novel  ideas  and  their  implementa- 
tions. 

Magazines 

The  following  is  a  list  of  magazines  which  deal  with  art  and  reli- 
gion. For  magazines  on  specific  arts  areas,  contact  your  public 
library. 

Christian  Art.  Monthly  review  of  art  for  Christian  churches.  Christ- 
ian Art  Association,   1801  West  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60626.  $5.00  a  year;  50C  a  single  copy.  10  issues  a  year,  Sep- 
tember-June 

International  Journal  of  Religious  Education.  Special  Issue  on 
Contemporary  Art  and  Christian  Education,  February  1966. 
Publication  of  National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027. 
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Motive.  P.  0.  Box  871.  Nashville,Tenn.  37202.  This  magazine  is 
for  older  youth  and  young  adults.  Searching  articles  raise  ques- 
tions and  explore  social  issues  in  the  light  of  Christian  teach- 
ings and  beliefs.  It  makes  telling  use  of  all  contemporary  graphic 
arts,  poetry,  and  original  literary  forms.  A  year's  subscription 
will  introduce  thoughtful  readers  to  the  thinking  of 
theologians,  dramatists,  poets,  and  artists  in  their  probing  of 
Christian  truth.  Published  monthly,  October  through  May. 

Liturgical  Arts.  A  quarterly  devoted  to  the  arts  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Published  by  Liturgical  Arts  Society,  Inc.,  7  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Response.  Published  by  the  Lutheran  Society  for  Worship,  Music, 
and  the  Arts,  2100  Riverside  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55404. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER  1  VISUAL  ARTS 

1  Katharine   M.  McClinton,  Christian  Church  Art  Through  the 
Ages,  (New  York:  McMillan  Company,  1962),  p.  1. 

o 
Abram  Kanof,  Ceremonial  Art  in  the  Judaic  Tradition, 

(Raleigh,  N.  C:  N.  C.  Museum  of  Art,  1975),  p.  9. 

3  Kanof,  Ceremonial   Art,  p.  10. 

4 
McClinton,  Christian  Church  Art,  p.  26. 

5 
McClinton,  Christian  Church  Art.  p.  12i 

A.  McNicholl,  "Art,"  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  1, 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  p.  859. 

McClinton,  Christian  Church  Art,  pp.  103,  104. 

o 

T.  Merton,  "Art,"  p.  866. 

9 
Frank  and  Dorothy  Getlein,  Christianity  in  Modern  Art, 

(Milwaukee:  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1961),  p.  1 1 . 

Lewis  Mumford,  "From  Cathedrals  to  Shopping  Centers," 
Environmental  Man,  William  Kuhn,  ed.,  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  Publishers,  1969),  p.  95. 

Raymond  Regamey,  Religious  Art  in  the  20th  Century, 
(New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1963),  p.  135. 

12 

Edward  Andrews,  The  Gift  To  Be  Simple;  Songs,  Dances  and 

Rituals  of  the  American  Shakers,  (New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
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1962),  and  Harold  E.  Cook,  Shaker  Music;  A   Manifestation  of 
American  Folk  Culture,  (Lewisburg,  Pa.:  Bucknel I  University 
Press,  1973). 

13 

Regamey,-  Religious  Art,  p.  135. 

14 

Marion  P.  Ireland,  Textile  Art  in  the  Church,  (Nashville: 

Abingdon  Press,  1971),  p.  71. 

CHAPTER  2         CREATIVE  WRITING 

A.  B.  Lord,  "Literature,  Oral  Transmission  of,"   New  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  8,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1967),  p.  830. 

2 
Lord,  "Literature,  Oral  Transmission  of,"  p.  832. 

3 
James  Muilenberg,  "Biblical  Poetry, " Encyclopaedia  Judaica, 

vol.  13,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1971),  p.  671. 

4 
L.  Alonso  Scrfokel,  "Literary  Genres,  Biblical,"  New  Catholic 

Encyclopedia,  vol.  8,  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

1967),  p.  806. 

5 
Anonymous,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  Word 

Paintings;  An  Anthology  of  Student  Poems,  Indiana  Poetry  in  the 

Schools  Program  1972-73,  p.  78. 

Lee  Mills,  "The  Monkey  on  the  Ark,"  reprinted  with  per- 
mission from  and  all  I  have  for  tenderness  is  words,  Ardis  Kimzey, 
ed.,  N.  C.  Poetry  in  the  Schools,  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1972),  p.  83. 

Anonymous,  "Realize,"  reprinted  with  permission  from  Word 
Paintings,  p.  50. 

8  Tammy  O'Rourke,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from 
Artists  in  the  Classroom,  p.  33. 

Mary  Gardner,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  and  all 
I  have  for  tenderness  is  words,  p.  16. 

Tanya  Kerns,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  Word 
Paintings,  p.  63. 

1  Anonymous,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  Artists  in 
the  Classroom,  Connecticut  Commission  on  the  Arts,  Education 
Programs,  1973,  p.  85. 

12  ibid. 
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Joanie  Wilds,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Pied 
Piper,  p.  10. 

1  5  Sue  Scarbrough,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
Pied  Piper,  p.  9. 

Lois  Little,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from  and  all 
I  have  for  tenderness  is  words,  p.  32. 

Marrion  Newsam,  untitled,  reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Pied  Piper,  Artists  in  the  South  Dakota  Schools,  Autumn,  vol.2, 
Number  3  (Lame  Johnny  Press,  Asso.,  1973),  p.  9. 


CHAPTER  3  DRAMA 

Herman  Hagedorn,  "Noah,"  Modern  Religious  Poems,  Jacob 
Trapp,  ed.,  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1964),  p.  66. 

2 
T.  J.  Spencer,  "The  Drama,"  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.4, 

(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  pp.  1033,  1035. 

3 
Lewis  Sowden,  "Theater,"  Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  vol.  15,  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1971),  p.  1049. 

4 
Sowden,  "Theater,"  p.  1050. 

5 
E.  C.  Dunn,  "Medieval  Drama,"  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 

vol.  4,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  p.  1040. 
6  Ibid. 
Dunn,  "Medieval  Drama,"  pp.  1046,  1047. 

o 

Dunn,  "Medieval  Drama,"    p.  1043. 

g 
M.  E.  Collins,  "Medieval  Drama,"  pp.  1048,  1049. 

M.  E.Collins,  "Medieval  Drama,"  p.  1050. 

Gershon  Shaked,  "Hebrew  Drama,"  Encyclopaedia  Judaica, 
vol.  6,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1971),  p.  194. 

12 

Frederick  R.  Lachman,  "Theater,"  Encyclopaedia  Judaica, 

vol.  15,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1971),  pp.  1060, 

1061. 


13Lachman,  "Theater,"  pp.  1051,  1052. 
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14 

Lachman,  "Theater,"  p.  1061. 

15 

Waldemar  Wilken,  "Theater  and  Church,"  The  Encyclopedia  of 

the  Lutheran  Church,  vol.  3,  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing 

House,  1965),  p.  2338. 

16  .... 
Ibid. 

17  .... 
Ibid. 

1 8 

Dunn,  "Medieval  Drama,"  p.  1046. 


CHAPTER  4  MUSIC 

Darlene  Warren,  "Music,"  and  all  I  have  for  tenderness  is 
words.  Ardis  Kimzey,  ed.,  North  Carolina  Poetry  in  the  Schools, 
(Raleigh,  N.  C:  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1972), 
p.  26. 

2 
Cynthia  P.  Maus,  Christ  and  the  Fine  Arts,  (New  York:  Harper 

&  Brothers  Publishers,  1938),  p.  20. 

3 
F.  C.  Lehner,  "Music,  Philosophy,"  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 

vol.  10,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  p.  89. 

4 
Maus,  Christ  and  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  19. 

5Marion  P.  Ireland,    Textile  Art  in  the  Church,  (Nashville:  Abing- 
don Press,  1971),  p.  20. 

E.  Werner,  "Music,"  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

vol.  3,  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1962).  p.  457. 

Russel  N.  Squire,  Church  Music,  (St.  Louis:  The  Bethany  Press, 
1962),  p.  16. 

o 

Squire,  Church  Music,  p.  33. 

9 
William  C.  Rice,  A  Concise  History  of  Church  Music.  (Nash- 
ville: Abingdon  Press,  1964),  p.  23. 

W.  Hines    Sims,  "Music,  Church,"   The  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Southern  Baptists,  vol.  2,  (Nashville,  Broadman  Press,  1958), 
p.  934. 

Rice,  A  Concise  History  of  Church  Music,  p.  23. 

12 

George  P.  Jackson.  The  Story  of  the  Sacred  Harp.  1 844-1944, 

Religious  Folk  Song  as  American  Tradition.  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt 

University  Press,  1944),  pp.  10,  11,  28. 
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CHAPTER  5         DANCE 

Frederick  R.  Rogers,  Dance:  A  Basic  Educational  Technique, 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941),  p.  45. 

2 
Margaret  P.  Fisk,  The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic  Choir:  Worship 

Through  Symbolic  Movement,  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 

1950),  p.  23. 

3 
Fisk,  The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic  Choir,  p.  98. 

4 
G.  Henton  Davies,  "Dancing,"  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible,  vol.  1,  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1962),  p.  760. 

5 
Fisk,  The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic  Choir,  p.  113. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  132,  133,  135. 

Fisk,  The  Art  of  the  Rhythmic  Choir,  p.  137. 

8  Ibid. 

9 
These  creative  movement/writing  exercises  were  taken  pre- 
dominately from  Joyce  Boorman's  Creative  Dance  in  the  First 
Three  Grades,  Creative  Dance  in  Grades  4  to  6,  Dance  and 
Language  Experiences  with  Children. 

Walter  Sorrel  I,  The  Dance  Has  Many  Faces,  2nd  edition,  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1966),  p.  113. 
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